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MR. ATTLEE’S NEW TEAM 


HERE is little that is impressive in the Cabinet changes 
announced on Wednesday. The process of revision consists 
much too largely of taking Ministers away from duties 
they understand and assigning them others of which they 
know nothing. That is no doubt sometimes necessary in order to 
make an opportunity for promotion, but in this case it has been 
carried to excess. This presumably is the reason why Mr. Griffiths 
goes to the Colonial Office, with a seat in the Cabinet. His 
advancement is fully deserved, as is Dr. Edith Summerskill’s to the 
post he vacates, but Mr. Creech Jones has done admirable work 
at the Colonial Office ; he possessed an intimate knowledge, which 
it will take his successor years to acquire, of the varied and complex 
colonial field ; and though he was defeated at Shipley, it would 
have been as easy to find a seat for him as for Sir Frank Soskice, who 
lost his. With Mr. Bevin in poor health and Mr. Mayhew, who 
rendered most valuable assistance as Under-Secretary, defeated, it 
is surely doubtful wisdom to move Mr. Hector McNeil, who had 
done most valuable work where he was, to the Scottish Office ; 
however, Mr. Kenneth Younger should do well in his place. 
Still less comprehensible is the removal of Mr. Noel-Baker, fresh from 
most valuable experiences at the Colombo Conference and in India 
and Pakistan, from the Commonwealth Office and the Cabinet to 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, for which he is in no way fitted 
except by general ability. His subordinate at the Commonwealth 
Office, Mr. Patrick Gordon-Walker, may be congratulated on 
jumping over his chief’s head ; but while he is popular personally, 
and has shown himself a competent Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
nothing in his public activities had foreshadowed his unexpected 
elevation to Cabinet rank. 
* . * * 
Of other changes, much the most welcome is the appointment 
of Mr. Gaitskell as Minister of State for Economic Affairs, a post 
he is highly qualified to fill, and in which he will be able to relieve 


the heavy strain on the Chancellor of the Exchequer much more 
effectively than Mr. Douglas Jay, who now disappears from the 
Front Bench, together with the office which he held. Mr. 


Strachey’s transference from the Ministry of Food was not un- 
expected, though his assumption of the Secretaryship for War is ; 
but he is at least as well-qualified for that as Mr. Shinwell, who 


becomes deservedly Minister for Defence, was. Of Mr. Maurice 


Webb’s appointment to succeed Mr. Strachey, it can only be said 
that it is for Mr. Webb to prove that it is justified ; it well may be, 
but it is considerable advancement even for a prominent back- 
bencher. For the rest there is little that needs remark. Mr. Stokes 
will make an interesting, and quite possibly a notable, Minister of 
Works ; to find him answering questions instead of asking them 
should entertain the House considerably. Mr. Ness Edwards will 
no doubt discharge the not very exacting duties of Postmaster- 
General adequately, but not necessarily better than Mr. Paling, 
who disappears. There remains Mr. Dalton, who should be capable 
of doing good work as Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
vice Mr. Silkin, whom the political scene will presumably know no 
more. It will be satisfactory to know what the late Chancellor of 
the Duchy is engaged on. 


Fixing French Wages 

Behind the present outbreak of strikes in France lies a deliberate 
attempt to prevent the establishment of industrial peace—an attempt 
in which, as usual, the Communists are the prime movers. Since 
1939 French wage-rates have been subject to State control. That 
control has always been imperfect, but there has always been enough 
of it to make every wage-strike in some degree a blow at the 
Government of the day—a state of affairs which often suited the 
Communists very well. But a month ago it was finally settled that 
the control should end. Both employers and unions weicomed the 
change. The assumption was that the return to collective bargain- 
ing would not lead to any violent changes in wage-rates either up 
or down. If there were any sudden movements, then it was still 
possible that the State could lend a restraining hand through 
the control which it still retained over wage-rates in the nationalised 
industries, through its power to bring together employers and 
workers in particular trades, and through the duty laid on the 
Council of Ministers to settle a minimum wage. The chances were 
that the very process of free bargaining would, in any case, act 
as a brake on any rush by workers to force wages up or by 
employers to force them down In fact, peace seemed to be just 
round the corner. But there remained the fact that the Communists 
did not want peace. Consequently fantastic wage - demands— 
demands which no emplover could accept—-were put forward by 
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the unions in the Communist-led Confédération Générale du 
Travail. There was a push for an immediate bonus of 3,000 francs 

a month in a number of trades, including the Paris metal trades 

in which a limited strike still goes on. The attempt to turn what 
might have been a smooth adjustment into a violent upheaval is 
obvious. But it can be scotched by common sense on the part 
of the workers and firmness on the part of the Government. 


The Germans Go Their Own Way 

The power of the Bonn Government to inflict unpleasant shocks 
on the Western Powers was demonstrated once again last Saturday 
when the decision was made to continue deliveries of steel to the 
Eastern Zone, despite the fact that promised deliveries of food, 
timber and machinery from the East are still not coming through 
satisfactorily. Only the most short-sighted sympathiser, giving 
the most exaggerated weight to the wish of Western Germans to 
keep up their steel output and to reunite the whole country, could 
find an excuse for this sudden change of front. The present price 
of “co-operation” between Eastern and Western Zones is plain 
enough—a forfeiture of political freedom, submission to Com- 
munist leadership, and a subordination even of economic gains to 
the pressure to send goods further east on terms the Russians can 
dictate. The recent interference with traffic between Berlin and 
the West, with its central object of conserving supplies of steel in 
East Germany, was surely a plain enough indication of the Russian 
willingness to apply illegal pressure. The visit to Russia of Herr 
Ullbricht, the Deputy Prime Minister of East Germany, and the 
persistent threats of a Whitsun putsch in Berlin, are surely a 
sufficient warning to the Germans of the West not to play with fire. 
It seems that there are plenty of Germans both inside and outside 
the Bonn Government who are willing to revive the old game of 
playing off the Eastern against the Western Powers. Such 
willingness springs from the illusion that Germany can be the 
winner in such a game—an illusion which the Russians are perfectly 
ready to foster. But the fact remains that what the West Germans 
really need is a closer concentration on realities—not on illusions. 


Lessons from Treachery 

The German-born Klaus Fuchs having pleaded guilty to betraying 
atomic secrets to Russia, no one can suggest that the sentence of 
fourteen years’ imprisonment passed on him was excessive. The 
case raises many questions which demand further consideration. 
The Lord Chief Justice certainly went unduly far in suggesting that 
the admission of political refugees to this country should be 
suspended altogether; Dr. Alan Nunn May was not a political 
refugee or a foreigner. But whether there was not laxity in assigning 
a recently naturalised German to a post which gave him access 
to some of the most important secrets in the world is a matter 
which must be investigated to the depths; the harm this case 
has done in America cannot yet be measured. In another category 
altogether is the examination of the problem of what it is in 
Communism which can so establish a hold on an intelligent and 
normally moral human being as to override every loyalty and 
principle by which he was once controlled. Is it abstract Marxism ? 
Is it Russia, with the labour camps, the secret police and all the 
apparatus of totalitarian tyranny ? There is an unsolved problem 
here. 


Red Light from Shipping 

The voices of cold reason throughout the election campaign called 
attention to the economic dangers of the future. There might have 
been some excuse for the parties who ignored these warnings if the 
nature of the danger had been at all unfamiliar or difficult to grasp. 
But the case of merchant shipping, as set out in the annual report 
of the Chamber of Shipping, has a very familiar—and very un- 
pleasant—ring. Those economists who have made a detailed 
analysis of booms and slumps have paid special attention to the 
first signs by which the decline of business may be recognised. The 
details set out by the Chamber of Shipping could serve as a typical 
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list of such signs. At the time when freight rates—a useful, if not 
a complete, measure of shipping income—are falling, costs of 
running, maintaining and replacing ships are high and not likely to 
fall. At a time when heavy costs of both coal and oil give an 
advantage to the most modern and economical types of vessels, the 
British merchant fleet finds itself with a heavy weight of pre-war 
tonnage and of ships built in war-time, when speed in construction 
was of more importance than economy or soundness. At a time 
when the shipping companies might be willing to get new traffic by 
cutting rates they come up against a wall of flag discrimination 
set up by countries who want, above all, to give preference to their 
own ships. All these are old troubles, though a gloss has been put 
on them by the United States, that apostle of freer trade and non- 
discrimination, which is now giving a lead to the protectionists and 
discriminators of the shipping world. In fact, the time is rapidly 
coming when both the operators and the builders of merchant ships 
will feel the pinch. The repercussion on the steel industry will be 
immediate. From that point it can spread rapidly through the 
British economy, as it has done before, with the additional trouble 
that that economy has lost even that degree of resilience which it 
possessed before the war. 


The Cause and Cure of Crime 

Criminal statistics are never a very satisfactory way of deter- 
mining the incidence of crime. They are, for one thing, in this 
country always two or three years out of date ; moreover, they are 
profoundly influenced both by the zeal of authority and the cunning 
of the criminals. In any discussion of “ crime waves” it is there- 
fore almost as reliable to use the evidence of the senses as the 
evidence of figures, and many of the residents of East London, who 
have been knocked on the head, robbed and generally molested, 
have no doubt at all that violent crime is commoner today than 
it was before the war, and that those responsible for the increase 
are gangs of young men and boys between the ages of about 
fifteen and twenty-one. Speaking at the opening of a police exhibi- 
tion in London this week, the Bishop of Croydon suggested that 
the causes of juvenile crime were loneliness, a sense of inferiority, 
frustration and a lack of purpose. It is significant that he did 
not mention the two excuses for bad behaviour of which most has 
been heard recently—broken homes and the war. One of the facts 
which our criminal statistics do show unequivocally is that the 
return of peace has done very little to check the general increase 
in offences of all sorts by young people. The war, in fact, seems 
only to have been the agent which released into criminal channels 
the dissatisfaction which is endemic in our modern industrial society. 
The question which must be asked, therefore, is whether the 
remedies suggested—more clubs, hobbies, sports and so forth—are 
more than palliatives. The only real solution is interesting work 
for a decent wage. The problem is essentially the same as that 
raised by all discussion about incentives in industry, and the answer, 
though easily stated, is just as hard to achieve. 


The Vatican and Reunion 

The new instruction issued from the Vatican on the relations 
between Roman Catholics and non-Catholics reveals in certain 
respects a welcome relaxation of attitude, hedged about though 
it is with reservations and provisos. It opens the door to discussions 
on reunion, while laying it down that Catholics can admit of no 
compromise im the matter of the Pope’s primacy of jurisdiction, 
and insisting that the only real union is that effected “ by a return 
of the dissidents to the one true Church of Christ.” There is a 
clear consciousness of the need for closing the ranks as far as 
possible in defence of “the fundamental principles of natural law 
and the Christian religion against the enemies leagued together 
against God ” and it is a real advance to have it laid down that, at 
meetings in which Catholics and Protestants participate, the opening 
and closing of the meetings with a common recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, or some other prayer approved by the Catholic Church, 
is not discountenanced. This is movement, and in the right 
direction. 
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THE VERDICT AND AFTER 


HAT has the country decided ? And what will be the 
results of its decision? It has decided, definitely, 
that it believes in two-party government. The 

Liberals declared, quite accurately, that since they were putting 
forward 475 candidates it was perfectly possible to elect enough 
Liberals to form a government. It was; but the country 
decided not to. At the Dissolution there were something over 
thirty members who were neither Labour nor Opposition ; 
today there are no more than eleven. The few independents 
have been eliminated. The House is divided sharply into Right 
and Left. That is one decision. The other is that nationalisa- 
tion must stop. It is true that Labour commands three more 
than half the total number of seats (the Speaker being left out 
of account) but not the most intransigent of its leaders would 
have the hardihood to claim that this constitutes a mandate for 
pursuance of ihe nationalisation programme. On the other 
hand the Tories are not in a position to secure the repeal of 
the Iron and Steel Act. Hope regarding that rests on the 
probability of another General Election before the Act can 
come into operation. That is the position in Parliament. So 
far as the country is concerned the majority against nationalisa- 
tion is decisive, for Conservatives and Liberals were equally 
emphatic in their condemnation of that major feature of the 
Government policy, and between them they mustered over 
, 15,000,000 votes against Labour’s 13,331,682; that disparity 
may be slightly increased when the Moss Side result is declared. 
Beyond that the country’s verdict has settled nothing. There 
are, no doubt, as is shown on another page, a number of questions 
on which Conservative and Liberal policy was identical, and 
these too had the support of a substantial majority of the 
electorate, but since the majority was not reflected in the seats 
won, the common programme, or the common elements in the 
two programmes, will go unrealised. The situation therefore 
is that the Government, with a majority precarious beyond any 
precedent for more than a century, will endeavour to administer 
the country as in the past four and a half years, and carry out 
such inconsiderable part of its election programme as can be 
got through without provoking antagonisms which might at any 
moment prove fatal. In such circumstances a grave responsibility 
rests on both parties. There has been too much talk of deadlock 
and stalemate, and the impression abroad has been bad. As 
Mr. Attlee said on Saturday, the King’s Government must be 
carried on, and it is no less incumbent on His Maijesty’s Oppo- 
sition than on His Majesty’s Government to see that it is. On the 
wisdom and restraint of the Opposition in the coming weeks the 
welfare of the country will largely depend. It will have the Govern- 
ment almost at its mercy, for it only needs.a preponderance of 
illness on the Ministerial side, or the absence, sometimes inevit- 
able, of half a dozen Ministers, for the Opposition to be able to 
snatch a narrow victory on a division. But whom would that 
benefit? No one canwant another dissolution and another election 
this side of midsummer, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
if the country were consulted again so soon it would record 
any verdict substantially different from last week’s. An election 
some time this year can hardly be avoided, and its imminence 
will inevitably make itself felt in the House of Commons. But 
in the mean time a succession of political crises would be 
thoroughly bad for the country both at home and abroad. 
The one question of supreme importance is foreign policy. 
Any idea that this country’s stability is threatened or its capacity 
for action paralysed by the fact that in an election the two 


parties have almost tied must be dispelled by every means 
possible. There are in fact various means available. One would 
be the formation of a National Government, a proposal which 
has many superficial attractions. But such an expedient is not 
really practicable. Under the compelling challenge of war 
opposing parties can sink all their differences and concentrate 
on the one single issue of victory. But if the two parties sank 
their differences today there would be nothing left. Socialists 
and anti-Socialists can co-operate in running a war ; they could 
not co-operate successfully in running the country in peace-time. 
Their whole philosophies of government are totally opposed. 
There would be clashes at every turn, and within almost every 
Ministry. And all the time each party, while collaborating with 
the other, would be preparing to defeat it as soon as an appeal 
to the country came. But some measure of co-operation, though 
not in that form, is essential none the less. It is not on foreign 
policy, or to any large degree on defence, that the parties are 
divided. Their conflicts centre almost wholly on domestic issues 

nationalisation, economy or extravagance, relief from controls 
and so forth. No time should be lost in making it unmistakably 
clear to all the world that in relation to other nations, friendly 
or otherwise, this country maintains a completely solid front. 

How that can best be done is a question which should have 
literally the first claim on the attention of leaders on both sides. 
One opportunity, perhaps the best, of making the position clear 
will be in the debate on the Address next week. The right kind 
of speeches from the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill on that 
occasion might have an immense effect throughout the world. 
For mistaken views of the situation exist, and it is imperative 
that they be corrected. But that, certainly, is not enough. 
Contact between Mr. Bevin and Mr. Eden (or Mr. Churchill) 
should be established, and be known to be established. That 
would be no new thing. Opposition leaders have been frequently 
called in consultation by earlier Governments. The relationship 
is, no doubt, delicate, for if the Opposition representatives dis- 
sented from what was told them privately of Government policy 
and of various secret negotiations they might be hampered in 
debate by the possession of information which they were not 
free to use. But this relationship has been created before, and it 
has not caused any serious difficulty. Today, moreover, Mr. 
Bevin’s line and Mr. Eden’s in foreign affairs are so closely 
identical that consultation between them could bring nothing 
but advantage, though full responsibility for decisions would, of 
course, have to rest with the Government. And the knowledge 
that a non-partisan foreign policy was being openly pursued 
would go far abroad towards removing the impression which 
the prevalent talk of deadlock and stalemate has created. 

The same considerations apply to defence. There the problem 
is simpler because, in theory at least, collaboration does actually 
exist, though in a much too restricted form. Mr. Churchill has, 
by invitation, discussed the situation with the Prime Minister 
more than once ; how deeply they entered into things is rather 
doubtful. Mr. Balfour, it may be recalled, was a member of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence through the whole period of 
Liberal Governments from 1906 to 1915. The argument for 
some such arrangement today is overwhelming. No one can 
pretend that the international situation does not justify grave 
concern, and we have far-reaching commitments to discharge 
under the Brussels and Atlantic Treaties. We have a new 
Minister of Defence and a new and completely untried Secretary 
for War. Mr. Churchill’s unique record of service at the War 
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Office, the Admiralty and the Air Ministry, his unexampled 
experience of war-time administration, as well as his native 
military genius, put him in this field in a different class from 
anyone else in the House of Commons. That the contribution 
he could make to discussions on the highest level on questions 
of defence should be lost would be a matter not merely for 
concern but for alarm. On the other hand the knowledge that in 
this vital matter, where the interests of every citizen in the 
country are affected, no party considerations were being allowed 
to prejudice efficiency would put this country where it should be 
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in the estimation of the world. Nothing could be more essential, 

None of these things is easy, either for Government or for 
Opposition. A difficult situation has been faced, with a firm 
resolve to put the country’s interests first. A General Election 
not many months hence seems inevitable, and the temptation 
to make party capital wherever possible in advance is inevitable. 
The House of Commons, for in this matter the whole House 
must assert itself, can succumb to the temptation or rise above 
it. If it can do the latter, then in no narrow party sense we shall 
assuredly win through together. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HESE are sad which to celebrate the 

centenary of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk’s birth. It will 

be celebrated secretly in thousands of homes in 
Czechoslovakia, for it would be an insult to the common 
people of that country to suggest that the traditions 
set by the founder of their State, and sustained fully by 
his chosen successor Dr. Benes, are being disregarded, still less 
deliberately betrayed. It is fatally easy to destroy, a work of genius 
and labour to construct. Jo President Gottwald belongs the dis- 
honour of shattering the fabric which Masaryk, and after him Benes 
and Jan Masaryk, built up. At least the first President was spared 
the agony of witnessing even the approach of that shame. I only 
met the President once, but to talk with him at all was to recognise 
his innate greatness. Hard though he had striven, much as he had 
been frustrated, in his fight for his country’s independence, he 
preserved a manifest tranquillity of mind that no one could fail to 
find impressive. If not, by the nature of things, a philosopher-king, 
he was essentially the philosopher-statesman. You may search the 
world today and not find his like. Many besides the Czechs in 
exile will pay melancholy honour to his memory on the centenary 
next Tuesday. 


circumstances in 


great 


* 7 * * 


Let us call Harry Lauder frugal rather than mean. But frugal 
he certainly was. A friend of mine once took his small boy to see 
the comedian in his dressing-room. As the two were leaving Lauder 
fumbled in his pocket, produced a penny and gave it to the boy, 
with the sage observation that if it were saved it would in time be 
worth threepence—at compound interest no doubt. The boy’s father 
suggests that what was thought meanness was really sub-conscious 
fear of poverty deriving from the experiences of early days. 
From the same friend of Lauder’s comes the reminder that Harry’s 
success in the United States was due largely to the diligence and 
ingenuity of his agent Will Morris, who secured him the indispens- 
able publicity by a variety of unorthodox and entertaining devices. 
But his own industry—he said once that he rarely staged a new song 
in less than two years from his first acquaintance with it—was 


the major element 
* * * a 


clearly 


It is 
Britain have shown no less sagacity 
not to re-elect than in whom to elect 


not, I hope, sadistic to observe that the voters of Great 
in their decision as to whom 
Not only the Communists 


have gone, but with them the whole covey of fellow-travellers, 
together with one or two to whom that name is not always 
attached, as it might be The number might profitably 
have been increased by one or two, but there may be another 
election soon Ihe vagaries of the electors of Cheltenham and 
Rugby I can only deplore unreservedly [here is no good case 


for more than a handful of independent members of the House 
of Commons, but there is a case for that, and in Daniel Lipson 
and W. J. Brown the House loses two men whose contribution to 
debate and to personal discussion outside the Chamber was of the 
highest order. Mr. Lipson, who was at one time an Independent 
Conservative and then an Independent pure and simple, spoke with 
special authority on education and local government. No man in 
the House was more respected. W. J. Brown is better known, since 
he writes as well as speaks. Fearless, well-informed (particularly on 


trade union matters), quick in the uptake and with a lively sense of 
humour, he leaves by his absence a gap which no one else is likely to 
fill as well. Party men who fell are in rather a different category. Of 
them, Frank Byers, the Liberal Whip, will get more sympathy 
more parts of the House than any other victim 

* * * * 


from 


The absurd stir raised by the Sunday Express, followed by the 
Daily Express on Monday, about Mr. Bevan’s absence from last 
Saturday's meeting of the Cabinet is significant not for any inherent 
importance attaching to the articles in question (the fact appears 
to be simply that Mr. Bevan was unwell) but as evidence of a general 
disposition—not necessarily part of any concerted plan—to assail 
the Minister of Health from different quarters. The Daily Mail 
made a minor contribution on Tuesday, and one or two other papers 
did their bit. Mr. Bevan has, of course, been the main target for 
Opposition speakers for years past, and his own party seem now 
to be satisfied that he lost them a lot of votes at the election. His 
prediction that “the General Election will see the end of the Tory 
Party as we know it now ” was quoted in “ Election Notes ” in this 
journal last week. It was made six days before the polling. 

* * * * 


Compilation of the Dissolution Honours List could not have 
taken the Prime Minister long. With half of it, at any rate, there 
will be general satisfaction—that is provided that it gives Jack 
Lawson (the Rt. Hon. J. J. Lawson, formerly Secretary of State 
for War) any pleasure to find himself in the once gilded Chamber. 
From one point of view no doubt it will, for on his appointment 
he had to resign the seat he had filled in the House of Commons 
for thirty years, and he would find it hard to have to visit the 
Palace of Westminster only as a stranger. The pit-boy has traveiled 
a long way, and the journey does him nothing but honour. His 
book, A Man's Life, in which he tells some part of the story, is 
very well worth reading. 

* * * * 

I am quite sure I am not the only person who felt considerably 
shocked by the sentence passed last week on a Hull fisherman fot 
the offence of voting twice, once for himself and once for his son, 


who was at sea. The man said he had been going to sea for thirty 


years and had never voted at a General Election before. If his 
son had given him a proxy, as he might have done, the second 
vote (the man had already voted in his own name) would have 
been in order. As that formality had been omitted, the man was 
sent to prison for three months. This is essentially a case for the 
Home Secretary's immediate attention. Some penalty—yes. But 


three months’ imprisonment ? 


. * * * 

On Wednesday when the Speaker was elected in the House of 
Commons the bells of St. Margaret’s across the road pealed out. 
That is in accordance with precedent. It is also in accordance with 
precedent that the Speaker himself should defray the cost of the 
little celebration. What sum Colonel Clifton Brown will be mulcted 
in I do not know, but I have no doubt he would rather pay it than 
not be Speaker, or for that matter be Speaker without the bells. 
There are not many people for whom bells ring, except when they 
get married. and not always even then. Janus. 
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The Case of the Liberals 


By WILSON HARRIS 


OT of Liberalism. Liberalism itself is in no danger. This 
is a Liberal country. Liberalism has so successfully and 
so permanently permeated both the great parties in the 

State that the Liberal Party as such has lost a great part of its 
raison d’étre. That does not mean necessarily that the party will 
disappear. Many Liberals are too conservative to realise that times 
have changed since 1906, and even since 1910, the last time a 
Liberal Government was returned to power (with the help of the 
Irish). Faith in a cause is something to admire, but there are times 
when a cause can be better served than by the old machinery. And 
the old machinery has achieved no conspicuous success at this 
election. 

There is, then, no need to discuss the case of Liberalism. 
Liberalism can well look after itself. Neither, for other reasons, 
is there much profit in discussing the case of the official Liberal 
organisation. The fantastic flood of optimism that was poured out 
day by day from the Liberal headquarters looked almost as com- 
pletely remote from realism when the phrases were coined as it 
does now in the light of results. On February 10th Liberal Head- 
quarters issued a list of fifty specific constituencies where Liberals 
“expect to head the poll” and a list of about as many others 
where “the Liberal is beginning to make all the running.” On the 
morning of polling-day the world was informed from the same 
source that “if the situation should arise that Liberal M.P.s are 
called upon to form a minority Government, that responsibility 
will not be shirked.” They are not being so called upon. 

No. What is worth considering is the case of the two and a half 
millions and more of Liberals who voted for one or other of the 
475 Liberal candidates. Why did they do it? What did they 
want ?. What do they still want ? Let one point be disposed of 
once for all. A Liberal has not merely the right but the duty to 
vote for a Liberal candidate if his convictions drive him that way. 
All that can be asked is that at this crisis in the nation’s fortunes 
convictions shall rest not merely on party loyalty, nor on a rather 
pharisaical sense of moral superiority over the other parties (“It 
would be an appalling prospect for this country if there were no 
choice for any of us beyond being yes-men to the big bosses of 
Transport House or to Lord Woolton’s satraps.”"—News Chronicle, 
February 25th), nor even on memories of the great Liberal tradition. 
A great tradition it is incontestably. The record of Liberalism in 
action has left an imperishable mark on the political life of this 
country, and the effect has been wholly good. Millions of people 
have “ Liberalism in their bones” who feel impelled today to vote 
for a party which may well have the power to get Liberal policies 
implemented rather than for a party which has no prospect of 
achieving that. 

To justify their decision is not difficult. Certain melancholy 
facts must be faced. Ever since the high-water mark of 1906 the 
fortunes of the Liberal Party have steadily and almost ceaselessly 
declined (“ almost,” because the downward trend has once or twice 
been temporarily arrested and even reversed, only to turn inexorably 
downward again). Historians will probably fix the fatal date as 
December, 1916, but no purpose would be served by raking over 
those dead ashes now It is enough to go back to the General 
Election of 1935. Then Liberals of different shades (other than 
National Liberals) in the House of Commons dropped from 32 
to 21. In 1945 the 21 was reduced to 11, one of whom subsequently 
crossed the floor. This time the total is nine, and out of 475 
Liberal candidates 312 lost their deposits. (Compare the 377 of 
1906 and the 275 of 1910.) Can Liberalism find no more effective 
expression than this ? 

That depends, no doubt, on what Liberalism means, and what 
Liberals want, in the light of the situation of today. That question, 
fortunately, can be easily answered. The official Liberal policy—a 
thoroughly sound policy in its essence—was clearly set out in the 
election manifesto entitled No Easy Way. It demanded a drastic 


curtailment of Government expenditure ; a reduction in food sub- 
sidies with countervailing compensation, where genuinely needed, 
through increases in pensions and family allowances ; a relaxation 
of controls not required through scarcity of commodities ; rejection 
of any further nationalisation and the repeal of the Iron and Steel 
Act; the return of road transport to private management; the 
maximum of decentralisation in every nationalised industry; the 
maintenance of full employment and the existing social security 
system ; the ending of bulk-purchase by the State ; equal pay for 
men and women in Government service. These are the essentials 
of the Liberal programme, and the salient fact—its importance can 
hardly be exaggerated—is that every one of them had appeared in 
the Conservative programme published a week or so earlier. If 
the 2! million Liberals had voted Conservative this time, the whole 
of the programme might have been realised in the present Parlia- 
ment. By voting as they did they made it certain that none of it— 
none of their own programme—would be realised. 

They had, it must be repeated, a perfect right to vote as they 
chose. They had a perfect right to think the preservation of the 
Liberal Party, even though an impotent party, more important than 
the application of Liberal principles in the present crisis. But it 
is hard to imagine that they think the present situation preferable 
to the creation of a stable Government, with a majority of fifty or 
sixty, which would have resulted from the support of the Conserva- 
tive candidate by Liberals in the 66 constituencies in which the 
Liberal vote exceeded the Labour majority. 

But one or two questions may reasonably be asked here. Why 
should not Liberals have created a stable Government by voting 
Labour ? Because to do that would mean voting for more 
nationalisation, for the implementation of the Iron and Steel Act, 
for unchecked extravagance—for everything to which Liberals 
declare themselves opposed. Another question is more pertinent. 
Would not voting Conservative have meant (a) supporting parts of 
the Conservative programme of which Liberals disapprove and 
(b) abandoning parts of the Liberal programme to which the Liberals 
attach importance? As to the first point, there would seem to 
be nothing in the Tory manifesto which Liberals would not endorse. 
They would certainly not oppose the convocation of an Imperial 
Economic Conference, or the reduction of the purchase-tax as a 
specific measure for the relief of taxation, or consultation with the 
trade unions on the question of the political levy and the compulsory 
membership of unions, or the relaxation of housing restrictions, or 
the reform of the House of Lords. Nothing, indeed, is more re- 
markable than the close resemblance between the Conservative 
and Liberal programmes. 

The answer to the second part of the question is not so simple. 
There are, admittedly, certain things which the Liberals advocate 
and Conservatives do not. The Liberals say justly that they stand 
for free trade (outside the Iron Curtain area), whereas the Conserva- 
tives have always stood for protection. There is a real difference 
here, but it is not quite as real as it looks. In the state of the 
world today economic policy is a matter not of unilateral decision, 
but of international agreement, and Conservatives would certainly 
be prepared to go a long way with Liberals in the reduction of 
tariff-barriers on lines prescribed by O.E.E.C. On the Liberals’ 
desire to abolish conscription the difference is, again, less profound 
than it seems. The Conservatives stand for the retention of con- 
scription not as a matter of basic principle, but simply “ until the 
challenge of the United Nations is ended”; if Liberals could 
demonstrate convincingly that a more efficient and less expensive 
army could be provided without conscription than with it, they 
would find a great many Conservatives supporting them. 

The real cleavage, no doubt, is over Proportional Representation, 
which the Liberals, for very obvious reasons, put in the forefront 
of their policy. There are two observations to be made about that. 
One is that a great many people, possibly a majority of the electors, 
genuinely believe that Proportional Representation, however 
theoretically logical and fair, would in practice be a bad thing 
for the country. The other is that both the Labour and Conserva- 
tive Parties are opposed to P.R. for reasons as obvious as those 
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which lead Liberals to press for it. At present, at any rate, P.R. 
is not a live issue, and nothing can make it so. There are moments 
when hard facts are too hard for logic. 

This, then, is the case of the Liberals. There is, in the words 
of their manifesto, no easy way for them. They can go on running 
candidates close on two-thirds of whom lose their deposits, and 
return a negligible handful of members to the House of Commons, 
thereby securing, as they have secured, the defeat of the policy for 
which they stand. Or they can secure the triumph of that policy 
through the agency of a party which they have consistently opposed 
in the past. It is a hard choice for any Liberal, and for some the 
repugnance to voting Conservative is too strong to overcome. But 
there can be no question what the interests of the country require 
at this moment. The first decision will lie with the Liberals of 
Moss Side. Do they want the things the Liberal Party declares 
it stands for ? 


The Greek Election 


By OLIVER MARCHANT 


N Sunday, six months after the last major battle of the 
civil war, Greece goes to the polls. The outward forms 
of war are disappearing—the curfew is lifted and martial 

law removed—but its underlying bitterness, its fear and its spirit of 
extremism remain to overshadow the elections. For the moment, how- 
ever, political activity hides these deeper factors, at least in Athens 

There is a Greek saying: “ Every man his own Prime Minister,” 
and at an election the more eccentric try to put it into practice, with 
the result that nearly 150 parties appeared to confront the Greek 
electorate. But their nature is reflected in their names—the 
Orthodox Christian Party of Adherents to the Old Calendar, for 
instance, or the Byzantine Imperial Historical Party—and they 
represent nothing more than the achievement of a personal ambition 
to be a party leader, without prospects of a seat in parliament and 
without followers. On nomination day under thirty groups pro- 
duced genuine candidates (about 2,700 for 250 seats), and the 
serious contestants of the elections are fewer than ten, foremost being 
the Populist and Liberal Parties. Round these, smaller units group 
and re-group like the chorus of a ballet, trying to find some com- 
bination strong enough to challenge the protagonists, but failing, 
because alliances break on the rocks of personalities ; for Greek 
politics consist of juggling more with names than with constructive 
programmes. 

At this election, the first for fifteen years to be unobscured by the 
constitutional issue (even traditional Republicans are not challenging 
the King’s position today), there is thus seen the clash of personalities 
rather than of programmes, although there is an attempt to dress 
the former decently in the latter. Between the two major parties of 
Populists and Liberals there is little fundamental difference. 
Until a few weeks ago they were prepared to unite against the 
possible candidature of Field-Marshal Papagos, whose great popu- 
larity seemed to threaten them both. Now that the threat has 
disappeared, they are once more antagonists, for they see no other 
rival strong enough to unseat them. 

The groups that have been formed during the last month do not 
present a serious challenge. Their appearance of being formidable 
lies mainly in the association of names that have shaped the political 
past of Greece—General Plastiras, Tsoudheros and Kartalis in the 
National Political Union of the Centre; Generals Zervas and 
Pangalos in the National Party ; the National Recovery Front, led 
by Kanellopoulos, Admiral Sakellariou and General Papadhopoulos. 
On the Left is the Democratic Front of Svolos, Sophianopoulos and 
Hadjibeis, unsuccessfully claiming to represent “the worker,” dis- 
credited by its past association with Communism, and hampered 
by weak leadership as well as the disfavour of government. In the 
centre, Papandreou pursues a solitary course, with the exception that 
his party will retain its position as third largest in the Chamber. 
The programmes of all consist of no more than generalities which 
have remarkable similarity to one another 
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Athens and its political world is a veneer, which most Englishmen 
and all Athenians mistake for Greece. The selfishness of Greek 
politics, the tragedy of trade unions, the inequity of Athenian 
economics—unfailing baits for the willing or unwary foreign cor. 
respondent—obscure fundamental issues in the country as a whole. 

Greece has been at war for the last two and a half years—for nine 
years if the uneasy peace of 1945 is discounted—and the full effects 
are to be seen only in the countryside. Villages burnt by the Italians 
and Germans have been burnt again by Greeks, for the andartes 
brought more destruction to the peasant and farmer than to the 
enemies they claimed to be fighting. Seven hundred thousand men 
and women were forced to leave their villages, and round every large 
town in central and northern Greece today lie the relics of a refugee 
population—empty tents, mud houses patched with cardboard and 
crude shacks. Not all are empty yet, for families cannot return to 
villages that are no more than charred ruins, haunted by the bitter 
smell of burning. On the fringe of Larissa, in a cluster of mud 
huts, live the inhabitants of the village of Kali Pevka, transplanted 
from the slopes of Olympus, where their former homes are now 
roofless skeletons. They are patient, but bitter against the men who 
destroyed their homes. 

This bitterness, which is found throughout the country, makes 
the legal outlawing of Communism merely an academic question. 
because the Greeks will not tolerate in their midst men whom they 
consider murderers, and will not permit the participation at the 
polls of those whom they have so recently been fighting in the field. 
With this hatred of Communism and of the chaos its exponents 
brought goes a disillusion with Athenian government. There is 
growing awareness of the discrepancy between rich and poor, in- 
creasing indignation against evasion of taxes by the wealthy or 
influential, and impatience of the centralisation which hampers the 
execution of the country’s business. All this the andaries could 
have exploited, but their acts of useless destruction and senseless 
killing alienated the sympathy they might have had. 

Today the ordinary Greek dislikes the right wing, but he hates 
the extreme left more. He has little faith in parties and politicians, 
and an old peasant grumbled as he climbed to his mountain village 
that since he had to vote (for abstention is illegal) he would make 
sure that his voting-paper gave no indication of any preference 
for anyone at all. Political disillusion is increased by the difficulty 
of living. Prices are high and rising, although last September's de- 
valuation, accompanied by subsidies for certain imports, has given 
a temporary stability to essential foodstuffs. The American Mission 
for the administration of Marshall Aid in Greece is putting new 
pieces into the patchwork of Greek economy and making plans for 
its complete reorganisation. It is hampered by traditional Greek 
methods and an inherent disinclination for long-term planning. But 
even during the fighting much was achieved of fundamental value— 
the growing of rice on waste land, the improvement of communica- 
tions and a start to housing plans, though the last was made a 
mockery by the andartes’ continual destruction of villages. 

A serious hindrance to reconstruction is lack of faith in the 
drachma and the resultant unwillingness to put savings in the banks 
This is the legacy of war-time and post-war inflation, and, until it 
is eradicated, the peasant as much as the business-man will continue 
to hoard his gold sovereign and banks will have no credit to offer. 
Over all this hangs the fear of further andarte invasion from 
Albania and Bulgaria. Greece has no guarantee against attack ; the 
empty villages on the frontier, the large number of armed civilians 
and the maintenance of too large an army reflect distrust of the 
future. Elections are held under the shadow of this fear and with 
the civil war too close to allow for clear judgement. Prisons are 
full, and on the detention islands of Makronisos and Trikkeri there 
are too many suspects with nothing against them except perhaps a 
relation fighting with the andartes or the accusations of a third 
person. Even if the practical difficulties in the way of elections can 
be overcome—the complete revision of electoral rolls and the pre- 
vention of influence by force of arms—the atmosphere of stress and 
bitterness remains. 

Greece is not ready for elections, and a strong coalition would be 
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more desirable under present conditions. But in Greece particularly 
strength and a coalition are incompatible, and if the election of a 
party government can at least prevent recurrent political crises, 
something will have been achieved. Two main tasks face any Greek 
government —reconstruction and the carrying out of a policy of 
moderation to prevent the return of those conditions that in 1946 
gave the character of civil war to what would otherwise have been 
a rebellion. 

Prophecies of election results give Populists and Liberals equal 
chances. At the 1946 elections the former gained a large majority 
with a Monarchist and anti-Communist programme, but today they 
have lost much of their earlier support. Whichever of them wins, 
the difference will not be great. The Greeks have a proverb for it: 
“Manolis takes off his clothes and puts them on again back to 


front.” 


The Transatlantic Blues 


WAITHMAN 
By ROBERT WAITH Washington 


HERE were other ways, of course, of observing the effects 

of the British election campaign on the Americans; but 

the most fun was to be derived from a day-to-day study 
of the Chicago Tribune. There was no doubt about the 
position of its proprietor, Colonel Robert R. McCormick. He 
was unequivocally and impartially against both sides. The Colonel 
took and maintained his stand, not only in the news stories and lead- 
ing articles he printed, but also in a series of cartoons, some of 
which appeared on the front page in the glorious technicolour that 
the Chicago Tribune furnishes for its readers at no extra charge. 
The simplest of these cartoons, the one in which the Colonel's 
ideology was most clearly set forth, appeared on February 14th. 
It showed Mr. Churchill, in blue suit and brown watch-chain, stand- 
ing on a box to which was affixed the legend, “ I Hooked Roosevelt.” 
Close by, Mr. Attlee, in brown suit, was holding forth on a box 
placarded, “I Hooked Truman.” 

A week later, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee were back in a 
cartoon as circus-trainers. Before them sat an obviously perturbed 
lion labelled “ Ailing British Empire.” Mr. Attlee was arguing 
that the lion should be fed with a baby’s bottle called “ Socialist 
Milksop,” but Mr. Churchill held that the right diet was in his 
baby’s bottle, which was called “Me Too Programme.” On the 
floor, with powerful rays coming from them, lay a set of ferocious 
false teeth, hinged at the back, called “ Private Enterprise.” The 
title was, ““ What He Really Needs Is His Teeth Back.” 

The Colonel was not always as direct as this. Letters he publishes 
from time to time suggest that he has a warm corner in his heart 
for Welsh and Scottish Nationalists, and he fired a cannon on this 
front on January 30th. A colour cartoon, entitled “ No Wonder 
He Wants to Get Away From It All,” revealed Uncle Sam shovelling 
dollars out of a brimming wheelbarrow into a sack held by John 
Bull. Walking away from the whole business was a knobbly-kneed 
Scotsman with kilt, sporran, goatee-beard, bristling eyebrows and 
tam-o’-shanter labelled “Scotch Demand for Self-Rule.” The 
Scotsman was uttering a sentence in a language of considerable 
philological interest, combining as it did the elements of Scots, 
shanty Irish and stockyard Chicago. “ Hoot, mon,” the Scotsman 
was saying, “ th’ two iv ye will drrrive me outa me mind.” 

It is self-discipline of the highest order which limits me to the 
mention of only two more of the Colonel's cartoons. One of them 
bore the caption, “ The Dark Age—a.p. 1950.” Here Mr. Attlee 
was Wearing a mediaeval cloak and was carrying a lantern in one 
hand and a staff labelled “ Campaign Tour” in the other. He was 
walking through a murky London, and, although in the background 
a figure called “ Private Enterprise” was being clubbed to death 
and another figure called “ Individual Initiative” was lying face 
downwards, plainly a goner, Mr. Attlee.was crying, “ All’s well! ” 
And the shifty, foreign look he had! It fair made your blood 
run cold, 

The other one appeared on Polling Day, and was a further colour 
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job. You got a lot for your money here. It said: “The Nation 
that Destroyed the Spanish Armada -——” (picture of two guys 
fighting on the deck of an olde worlde ship) ““ ———And Vanquished 
the French at Trafalgar——” (picture of Nelson waving sword 
on another deck) “That Stopped Napoleon at Waterloo—— ” 
(picture of two guys in red tunics, green kilts and what appeared 
to be brown night-caps) “ And Clung to the Mud of Flanders 
against the Kaiser ” (picture of two more guys in khaki and 
tin hats) “———Dying in Bed?” (picture of portly old party, in 
obvious distress, lying weakly against a pillow called “ England ” on 
a bed called “ Attlee Socialism”). Inside the paper that day, how- 
ever, was a news story headed, “ Swing to Right Seen as Britain 
Begins to Vote”; so that you were left with the feeling that the 
old party was at least going to be shovelled into another bed. And 
so, reluctantly, we leave sunny Chicago, pausing only to mention 
that in one edition the Tribune illustrated a story on the election 
with a photograph of Princess Elizabeth bearing the caption: 
“ Princess Elizabeth, legally a British voter, but she stays at home.” 

The central point about the formal American reaction to the 
campaigns in Britain was that Democrats and Republicans alike 
took advantage of the occasion to prove that each was more anti- 
Socialist than the other. In Indiana, indeed, a debate had taken 
place some weeks before the election between Senator Capehart 
(Republican) and Representative Jacobs (Democrat) on the ques- 
tion: “Is the New Deal Party Forcing British-type Socialism on 
the American People ?” Senator Capehart held that yes, by golly, 
it was, and Representative Jacobs held that no, by golly, nothing 
of the sort was happening; and the argument of both of them 
proceeded from the assumption, which it was not considered to be 
worth while to debate, that it would be a pretty frightful thing if 
British-type Socialism ever were given a look-in on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

It is a matter for philosophic wonder that in America, where 
so much “ socialistic ” doctrine has been so successfully incorporated 
into the scheme of things (the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
agricultural price support programme, free schools, subsidies to 
shipping and civil flying, and much more), the word Socialism 
should remain in such disrepute. But as Mr. Schnozzle Durante 
sometimes says, them is the conditions that prevails. It is no use 
arguing about it. It might be important to note, however, that the 
formal conditions—that is to say, the view of America which 
emerges from the Congressional Record and most of the news- 
papers—vary perceptibly from the view of America that comes 
from a closer acquaintance with what is being thought and felt 
among important parts of the populace. 

At one end of the scale there are numbers of Americans, in 
particular trade-unionist Americans, who do not feel (as anyone 
can discover) the same terror about national health insurance or 
other “ welfare” measures as is exhibited by so many spokesmen 
of so many schools of political thought. At the other end of the 
scale there are top-level officials who genuinely (I believe) didn’t 
care which party was returned to power in Britain so long as it 
had power to get on with the job. 

My own distinct impression is that President Truman, Secretary 
of State Acheson, E.C.A. Administrator Hoffman and the majority 
of the men who know most and work hardest in Washington would 
not have been thrown into consternation if (a) Britain had elected 
a strong Labour Government or (b) Britain had elected a strong 
Conservative Government. They weren't afraid of either British- 
type Socialism or British-type Conservatism. What they were 
afraid of was the possibility, which everyone foresaw, that Britain 
might elect a government that would be too unsure of itself to 
take the bold and decisive decisions which for weeks or months 
have been postponed. On Friday night, when the results were in, 
it looked in Washington as though the worst might have happened. 
You may safely ignore any American voice which either praises 
the results on the ground that they show a British repudiation of 
Socialism or damns the results because they show a British endorse- 
ment of Socialism. 

The voice you would do well to listen to is the quieter voice 
which asks: Can we get on with the job ? Can the new and 
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weaker Labour Government reach any sort of agreement with the 
new and stronger Conservative opposition which will enable the 
decisions to be taken, and maintained, whether they are popular 
or not? Or do we have to enter upon another period of “ Don't- 
bother-me-now-I'm-busy ~ ? And: Have we that much time to 
spare before we need to get together and face the facts ? 


The Commons’ Church 
By CANON CHARLES SMYTH 

HE Parish Magazine of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in 

Canon Henson's time, bore proudly on its cover the 

quotation: “‘It is as it were a National Church for the 
use of the House of Commons.—Journal of the House, 1735.” 
The connection goes back to 1614. King James J, in his Speech 
from the Throne, expressed the hope that the new Parliament, which 
met in April of that year, would be a Parliament of Love. It has, 
in fact, gone down to history as the Addled Parliament. But the 
kingly phrase was taken up by certain of the puritan Members, who 
proposed a corporate Communion at the Abbey on Palm Sunday 
at 9 a.m. On second thoughts, however, they decided that the 
Abbey was too High Church; and so, “from fear of copes and 
wafer-cakes,” the House resolved to communicate at the Parish 
Church instead on Sunday, April 17th, at 8.0. There was a full 
attendance, and the collection amounted to £37 5s. 8d. 

The motive was not purely edifying. The Counter-Reformation 
had not yet spent its force, and the Gunpowder Plot was still a 
living memory ; therefore the corporate Communion was expressly 
a Sacramental Test, “to free those that shall take it, from unjust 
Suspicion, and to keep the Trojan Horse out of the House.” Super- 
visors were appointed to whom the Members communicating were 
required to deliver cards, or “ Tickets,” giving their names and their 
constituencies. In the ensuing years these regulations were tightened 
up ; defaulters were reported by name, and were forbidden to come 
into the House until they had received the Communion in the 
presence of at least two of the supervisors appointed for the purpose. 
Thus it was hoped to detect recusants ; it was “a Touchstone to 
try their Faith.” Logically enough, a Member returned to Parlia- 
ment for a second time was not required to receive the Communion 
again. (It is one of history’s revenges that a device invented “ for 
the Discovery of Papists amongst us ” should, in another generation, 
be turned against the Protestant Dissenters.) 

In 1621 there was a brush with the Abbey. The House invited 
“Dr. Ussher, an Jrishman” (afterwards Archbishop of Armagh), 
to preach at the service. The Dean and Prebendaries replied that 
this was an invasion of their jurisdiction, “ and that, except One 
of them should preach, no other should; and offer the College 
Church, with ordinary.” The Members, vexed “in respect of these 
Crosses,” appealed to the King. James sent for the Dean, and told 
him that Dr. Ussher was to preach; and he sent for Dr. Ussher 
and told him that he “had charge of an unruly flock to look to 
next Sunday.” He also suggested that Ussher might work into his 
sermon something about the need of voting money for the support 
of the Elector Palatine. 

St. Margaret's was a focus of the religious troubles of the period. 
“ The first Assault against the Church,” writes Heylyn, “ was made 
at St. Margaret's Church in Westminster on November 17th (1640): 
At what Time the Minister Officiating the Second Service at the 
Communion-Table, according to the ancient Custom, was un- 
expectedly interrupted by the naming and singing of a Psalm, to 
the great amazement of all sober and well-minded men.” A day 
or two later two Members waited upon Bishop Williams, now re- 
instated in the Deanery of Westminster, to request that “ the 
Elements might be consecrated upon a Communion-Table, standing 
in the Middle of the Church, according to the Rubrick ; and to 
have the Table removed from the Altar.” The Dean readily agreed, 
adding that, though he would do greater service to the House of 
Commons than this, yet he would do as much as this for any 
parish in his diocese that might desire it. But such palliatives could 
avail no longer. On September 25th, 1643, in the chancel of St. 
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Margaret's, what remained of the two Houses of Parliament 
together with the Assembly of Divines and the Scottish Commis. 
sioners, subscribed the Solemn League and Covenant. The occasion 
was improved by the successive exhortations of three divines, each 
occupying the pulpit for “ near upon an hour.” Henceforward that 
pulpit was to be well supplied, particularly on Fast-Days, with 
“ godly Preachers *: Marshall, Calamy, Reynolds, Lightfoot, Sterry 
Cudworth, Owen, Baxter. (On March 30th, 1642, the Church. 
wardens’ Accounts record the expenditure of Is. “for two pints 
of sack for the ministers that preached the fast-day.”) There was. 
however, a regrettable incident -in 1647, when the churchwardens 
“ were committed for permitting ministers to preach upon Christmas- 
day and for adorning the church” with the traditional rosemary 
and bays (at a cost of Is. 6d.). They had to pay £3 for this defiance. 

After the Restoration, preachers continued to be appointed to 
preach before the House on stated occasions, but in the eighteenth 
century the attendance seems to have fallen off. When Dr. Nowell, 
Regius Professor of Modern History and Public Orator in the 
University of Oxford, and Principal of St. Mary Hall, preached on 
January 30th, 1772, there were only four Members present besides 
the Speaker. Next day the House passed the customary vote of 
thanks, desiring him to print his discourse; but when they read it, 
they expunged that vote from their Journals. The Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Townshend, M.P., went so far as to suggest that the sermon should 
be burnt by the common hangman, a suggestion that materially 
increased its sales. It appears that the last time that a special 
preacher was appointed was on July 2nd, 1897, when Dean Farrar 
preached on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee. 

It was Farrar who, as Rector of St. Margaret’s from 1876 to 
1895, resuscitated the connection with the House. In 1891 he was 
very fittingly appointed Chaplain to The Speaker, ‘and held that 
office until his advancement to the Deanery of Canterbury. Since 
his time one Rector has become Speaker’s Chaplain (Caron 
Carnegie, in 1916) and one Speaker's Chaplain has become Rector 
(Dr. Don, the present Dean of Westminster, in 1941). Except in 
these three instances, covering an aggregate of thirty years, the two 
appointments have never been combined. But all Members of the 
House of Commons are ex officio parishioners, and St. Margaret's 
has a Parliamentary, instead of a parochial, electoral roll, and a 
Parliamentary, instead of a Parochial, Church Council. The office 
of churchwarden has sometimes been held by a Member; it was 
so held by John Wilkes in 1759. The Speaker of the House still 
occupies a special pew, though this is no longer the capacious 
enclosure which housed Mr. Speaker Onslow at his devotions, as 
shown in the frontispiece of Thomas Wilson’s The Ornaments of 
Churches Considered (1761). That, together with the galleries 
erected in 1644 and 1681 for the accommodation of Members and 
others connected with the House, was removed when the church was 
restored by Gilbert Scott in 1876. (This was the last of several 
occasions on which the House voted a monetary grant towards the 
repair or adornment of the fabric. It was parliamentary money 
that in 1759 purchased the beautiful east window which had formed 
part of the dowry of Katharine of Aragon; it was parliamentary 
money that in 1754 cased the exterior of the church in Portland 
stone.) 

In 1844 a Select Committee of the House reported unanimously 
in favour of the removal of St. Margaret's from its present site. 
“ The incongruity of this Church in its style of architecture and its 
close proximity to Westminster Abbey have been frequently noticed 
and lamented.” It might be possible to mitigate “this great archi- 
tectural anomaly” by judicious improvements; “it might be 
enriched in design or rendered more pure in detail.” But, even so, 
the effect could not be compared to that of an open space clear 
of any buildings in front of the Abbey and of the New Houses of 
Parliament when completed. Yet St. Margaret’s still stands; its 
bells still ring when Mr. Speaker assumes, or resumes, his laborious 
office ; pews are still reserved on Sundays for Honourable Members ; 
and on such national occasions as November 11th, 1918, and 
May 8th and August 15th, 1945, the unique distinction of this 
church—* It is, as it were, a National Church for the use of the 
House of Commons ”"—has been very signally displayed. 
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Harry Lauder 
By JAMES BRIDIE 


AY I tell three rather dull little stories? A small, short- 

legged man with a biggish head was capering on a huge 

stage before a huge audience. He was dressed in Balmoral 
tartan, and his songs and jokes were simple to the verge of imbecility. 
My brother was sitting in a stall. Like the rest of the audience he 
was entranced, taken out of himself, as they say. When the audience 
had reluctantly alfowed the next number to go up, an elderly man 
leaned across to my brother. He said: “If I were starting the 
game again, | know what I'd do. I'd give them something they 
could beat time to with their feet. ... You may not think I know 
what I'm talking about, but I do. I’m Eugene Stratton.” 

In the second story I was the guest of a Scottish musician, and 
Lauder was there too. It was only last year. It was a pleasant 
party, with a good deal of talk and performance of music, much of 
it well above my head. Our host asked Lauder to sing, and he said 
that he didn’t mind giving us two hundred pounds’ worth. He gave 
us much more, leaning on the piano and singing what he could 
remember. He sang to about thirty people, crowded in a small room. 
I was two yards away from him. I realised then that he had 
affinities to the French diseur. Every line of his face and body was 
concentrated on his task. Every drop of sentiment and fun was 
wrung out of his verses. We did not beat time with our feet. We 
were entangled in intense and intimate subtleties. A whole gallery 
of humble lovers was created for us, with a flick of the facial 
muscles. 

The third story goes further back. A friend of mine went to the 
Empire Theatre in Glasgow io see Lauder rehearsing with the 
orchestra. He wore a raincoat and carried an umbrella. “ That's 
very good, boys,” he said, “ but when I sing fta-ta-taa, tak’ it on the 
upstroke of your fiddles. You get a thrrrob that way.” 

He once asked me to write a play for him. I am not boasting of 
this. Every actor asks every playwright to do that some time or 
another. It is common change. But, when I was doing a play for 
Malvern, I asked H. K. Ayliff if he thought we might invite Harry 
Lauder to play the lead. He asked me if I wanted the other actors 
reduced to ciphers, the play burst to pieces and the roof taken off 
the theatre. I said, No; but I thought Lauder was a fine enough 
artist to play down. Ayliff said, “ He can’t play down. You can’t 
put a personality of that size into a straight play.” 

Perhaps he was right. The only “ personality of that size” I can 
remember was Marie Lloyd. Irving himself had less instant 
command over his audiences. With the help of this personality and 
a strong, pleasant, baritone voice, he “ put over” a series of ditties 
which are the nearest thing to folk songs in our time. I have hinted 
that there was much more artistry in it than his critics and his 
enormous audiences saw. His occasional broadcasts gave some 
suggestion of this. The songs themselves are no great matter. They 
have a heartening swing about them, and the airs are often of 
respectable antiquity. Old, subtle phrases are cleverly introduced, 
now and again, to give distinction to common, foot-beating passages. 
There is no doubt that the tunes are good and that the simple words 
fit them extraordinarily well. But better tunes and words have 
had their vogue and died. “I Love a Lassie,” “ Roaming in the 
Gloaming” and “ The Wedding of Sandy MacNab” stick. They 
look very like being immortal. It may be because they carry with 
them—even to those who have never seen Lauder—the rolling, 
light-footed swagger, the elfish chuckle, the thunderous “rs” and 
the friendly hypnotism of their first singer. 

Many of his serious-minded countrymen detested Lauder’s 
creation of a comic Scot. They thought that it had no relationship 
to reality, that it was borrowed from English caricatures. On the 
first point they were right and on the second wrong. It was not 
intended to have any relationship with reality. It was a surrealist 
invention, That Lauder could easily handle reality if he wished to 
do so was demonstrated in his village idiot (“ The Saftest o’ the 
Family ”) and his convivial artisan (“ Fu’ the Noo”); but the Low- 
land-Highlander with the curly stick was simply a convention of his 
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own making—and a very useful conventjon too. If part of the picture 
was borrowed from English caricature, it was borrowed only to 
mock mockery, like his delighted use of the legend of his own 
meanness in money matters. Indeed, he loved his countrymen too 
well to make any direct comment on their foibles. His goblin 
figure was a pure piece of fantgpy, like Robey’s clerical- 
looking rake. 

In his heart he was an unabashed kailyarder, and that, too, 
irritated the perfervid Scots. In Scotland we are all too conscious of 
the kailyard in our nature and flinch at its exposure. When men of 
genius like Lauder and Barrie, consciously or unconsciously, play 
the part of Lot’s daughters the heat of our shame expresses itself 
in acerbity. This can be discounted. We are genuinely proud of 
Lauder and Barrie, though, from time to time, they “give us a 
red face.” The red face is the mask of Scottish snobbery, and we 
know it. 

In the old days, when his audiences grew hysterical with delight 
and refused to let him leave the stage, he used to calm them by 
singing “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” The effect he made 
by this was a temptation to him, and latterly he could not resist it. 
He developed a tendency to preach. Yet, however deplorable this 
might be from the artistic view-point, it was part of the man. He 
had a great affection for mankind and he wanted to do them good. 
His sermons were short and often pithy. At the worst, they sprang 
from a nobler impulse than that which impels other entertainers 
to season their performances with irrelevant filth. At the best, 
they helped many silly people to mend their ways. “Keep Right on 
to the End of the Road” may not have been our greatest hymn, 
but it kept some of our troops going on many a weary route march 
and it happened to be good advice. 

It is sad that this great, droll and very happy man will not 
sing to us again in his own person ; but he will live longer than most 
of his fellows. Whatever the literati may think, his nation has long 
ago accepted his gift of songs and will remember him long after 
it has forgotten those who made its laws. He was no Burns or 
Scott or Fergusson or Dunbar or Ramsay ; but he never pretended 
to be. He wanted to please us, and he succeeded. 





“The Spectator,” March 2nd, 1850 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 

Peel took three years to construct his Conservative party on 
the ruins of the old Tory party. ... That party has performed 
its office, and is already gone. . . . In the briefer space since 
Lord George Bentinck’s death, Disraeli has reconstructed a new 
Tory party, already mustering some two hundred and fifty. . . . 

Disraeli has been underrated, and the miscalculation is 
corrected by an apt retribution in his rise. He has genius of a 
certain kind—for genius is an inborn and special capacity for 
labour ; which he possesses. . . . He has toiled up the giant's 
staircase of ambition ; but it is a staircase of sand, and to keep 
his footing as he scales the castle of statesmanship is a feat 
half of heroism half of posture-making: yet he does it deftly ; 
he has self-possession to spare for graceful and ornamental 
sallies ; he falls to recover himself with cool adroitness, . 

Disraeli possesses many qualities of statesmanship, but not 
all. He is a quasi-statesman. He is an artist where states- 
manship as an art is forgotten. ... He has the respect of a critic 
for what is great and beautiful—and he wishes to be both ; but 
he will not consent to seek greatness through short cuts not 
indicated by dignity... 

What beyond? Will this lively Jack of the Beanstalk be 
content with what he has got, and “ live happy for many years 
after,” slumbering on the old couch of Protection? or will the 
denouncer of Peel one day emulate that statesman’s versatile 
energy, and aspire to conduct the nation to its next stage of 
onward progress—the wider and brighter region yet unseen to 
view, and wholly unsuspected by his present followers? Already 
the aspirant must dream of that great day ; it is in the book of 
historical parallels—that glowing romance which is his perpetual 
study and incentive. 
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French Resort Out of Season 
By LEN ORTZEN 


NE day the town was full of holiday-makers ; the next it 
was given back entirely to its small, resident population ; 
or so it seemed. A French seaside resort can change its 

décor far more quickly than an English one., It is not so com- 
mercialised, not so much organised for entertainment—which is 
perhaps why some of the English visitors found, to their dismay, 
that “ there was so little to do.” But as the French spent five hours 
of each day at table, and the majority of the English could barely 
manage two—partly because of economic cause, partly of habit— 
there was obviously a basic disagreement between the two nations 
as to what one expected to do on holiday. 

There was, of course, the casino; but little happened there to 
distract the holiday-makers until after dinner. It was possible to 
go excursions into the countryside and along the coast, but 
only by coping with the overcrowded public transport services. 
The golden sands were gay with coloured bathing-cabins and striped 
tents, but there were no concert parties, no “trips in the Skylark,” 
not even deck-chairs to be hired. “But who would pay for a 
chair,” said the perplexed directeur de la plage, “ when there's the 
fine sand to lie on?” 

In spite of the warm, late-summer weather, the “season” 
officially ended, as usual, on September 15th. The casino suddenly 
withdrew its tables and flower-boxes from the terrace and put up 
its shutters. The large hotels closed their doors ; the Post Office 
went back to one collection a day ; the shops shut at seven instead 
of eleven; and the directeur de la plage packed up his bathing- 
cabins, folded away his striped tents, and returned to his Paris 
job of gymnastic instructor at a /ycée. The French holiday-makers 
who were still in the town closed their summer villas or paid their 
hotel bills, said goodbye to the tradespeople who had supplied them 
with butter, and went home. The English still on holiday became 
outstandingly conspicuous ; these representatives of an organised 
and disciplined race—characteristics which are regarded with 
reverent envy by the French, provided they are not exported across 
the Channel—the English wondered about the cause of this mass 
and unified movement, and why they were left in almost sole 
command of the sun-swept beach. The tradespeople and café- 
keepers complained unreasoningly, in a country reputed for its 
cult of reason, that the “season” was ail too short, yet no one 
at the municipal deliberations attempted to have it prolonged. 

At the end of the month the two bakers in the town began again 
to close on Mondays. This was obviously an authoritarian edict 
that autumn had begun, with winter soon to follow, and that the 
seaside resort was now just any other little provincial town. The 
train, bus and refuse-clearing services seemed to take their cue 
from the bakers, for a few days later they all introduced their 
restricted winter services. The town council held its most important 
meeting since the spring, to discuss the results of the “season ” just 
ended and the preliminary plans for the next. 

The councillor who runs the Syndicat d'Initiative said that the 
festivities arranged during the summer had all been a great success, 
particularly the Folklore Week and the Commercial Fortnight. 
The latter was a cunning arrangement to increase trade and at 
the same time to provide a divertissement for the holiday-makers. 
The shopkeepers dressed their windows specially for the occasion, 
each window containing at least one anomaly; the dairy, for 
instance, had a little Dutch cheese in its miniature Normandy farm 
and the men’s outfitters had a brassiére in one corner. The com- 
petition for the holiday-makers was to discover as many anomalies 
as possible, but each attempt had to be accompanied by fifty tickets 
each representing a purchase of at least two shillings in any of 
the shops. The council decided that the Commercial Fortnight was 
worth repeating next season; and the councillor in charge of 
the Syndicat d'Initiative proposed arranging a dog exhibition and 
a night's racing by floodlight on the race-course. The owners of 
villas and their representatives are not at all keen on attempts to 
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attract visitors to the town; they would prefer, it is said, the 
Syndicat to be one of Non-Initiative. The tradespeople and 
hételiers, on the other hand, are pleased that the town has at last 
got a Syndicat d'Initiative that has some initiative. In any case 
the subsidy from the town’s budget was voted again. ; 

The council recorded a vote of thanks to the resident police force 
for the way in which law and order had been preserved during the 
summer. The resident police force, in this town where the popula- 
tion increases from three to fifteen or twenty thousand during the 
summer, is a tall young man who rides a small bicycle inherited 
from his predecessor. In the summer, with the occasional aid of 
a couple of visiting gendarmes, he ensured that the by-laws relating 
to parking, traffic circulation and undressing on the beach were not 
too flagrantly violated. 

The results of two local summer taxes were to hand, and the 
council made note of them for future expenditure. There was the 
sum of £325, representing 10 per cent. of the turnover on the 
casino gaming-tables, and nearly £500 from the Taxe de Séjour, 
which is a charge of twopence a day on every summer visitor stay- 
ing in a hotel or with friends. The first was yet one more proof 
that there is little loose money in France now, and the second, 
being at most a quarter of the sum that should have been paid in, 
showed that the French have not lost the gentle art of dissimulation. 

The repairs and construction that the council put in hand ranged 
from the completion of the water-tower and the building of thirty 
working-class houses to the reinstallation of hand-rails on the steps 
leading to the beach and the creation of three public water-closets, 
two on the promenade and one in the cemetery. 

Repairs and reconstruction give work to the small firms of 
builders, decorators, plumbers. No kind of shop has more than one 
competitor ; so the tradespeople have always a certain amount of 
custom. The number of sociétés and associations—they are not really 
clubs—is amazingly high, considerably more than would be found 
in an English provincial town five or six times larger. They range 
from the ex-P.O.W. association to the stamp collectors’, from the 
tradesmen’s association to that of the bombed-out householders. 
But most of them exist mainly for economic reasons or to protect 
the interests of a particular section of the population, and the meet- 
ings of these are irregular and infrequent. The few organisations 
that do exist for social or recreational purposes, such as the 
musicians’ or the pigeon-fanciers’, have this in common with all 
the others: their membership is solely masculine. The French house- 
wife, in the provinces at least, is housebound ; she has not even 
the opportunity of frequent chats with her own kind over morning 
coffee, while out shopping, or at the afternoon tea-table. For there 
is no equivalent of the “Cosy Café”; it is still rare to see a 
woman in any of the real cafés without a male escort, and the 
function of afternoon tea hardly exists. The only women’s or- 
ganisation is a sort of Mothers’ Union, run by the nuns attached 
to the local church. 

But these numerous organisations arrange dances at the Town 
working-class houses to the reinstallation of hand-rails on the steps 
to increase their funds; and every organisation has its annual 
banquet, which lasts from midday to dusk. All this has the double 
effect of providing entertainment for the population out of season 
and of giving work to the restaurants and tradespeople. Most 
social life takes place at home ; it is never difficult to find an excuse 
for inviting friends to dinner in a country where everyone has a 
féte day as well as a birthday. We sit round the solid dining-table 
for four or five hours and discuss matters ranging from politics— 
but local politics mainly; national politics are left to “ces 
Parisiens,” who are always making a mess of things and then 
appealing to the provinces for more money—to such peculiar 
questions as: “ Why do the English not mop up their plates when 
they're supposed to be so short of food ?” 

The chief concerns in most people’s minds are whether the cost 
of living will ever stop rising and, with Christmas over, whether 
they will have enough money to last until next season. One opinion 
here which is no doubt shared by English resorts is that visitors will 
again be numerous and that few of them will have any spare cash. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
How I Never Met 
the Shiftas 


By ALAN BIRD (Selwyn College, Cambridge) 


ITTING in the local hairdresser’s the other day, I picked up 

the newspapers and began to read. Most of them, as usual, 

were about a fortnight old, but one exception informed me 
that British troops had completed a major operation against the 
shiftas in Eritrea. Shiftas are thieves with no other object than 
stealing cattle or articles which can be sold again easily ; they also 
poach on the East African game-reserves around Lake Rudolf. 
Those in Eritrea, however, seemed to confine themselves to one- 
sided political activity, and I couldn't help wondering if representa- 
tions to the interested Power or Powers might not achieve much 
more than a show of British military force. 

This led me to recollections of the times I met the shiftas. In 
1946, in Ethiopia, they had no political prejudices. The loss of 
blankets, tins of food, camp-beds and clothing testified to my 
encounters with them. I am sure they would have taken the belong- 
ings of my Ethiopian servant with as much pleasure—if he had 
possessed anything worth their aitention. They had, as it were, 
paid individual visits to me, but I was to meet them—or so I 
believed—en masse. 

It began one morning in Addis Ababa when, about six o'clock, 
I stood watching a lorry being loaded. Six Englishmen were going 
on a trip to the Blue Nile, and that meant four native boys—and 
that, as I realised, meant forty relatives who wept and moaned as 
we prepared to depart. They kissed each other on the cheek ; they 
rubbed foreheads ; they shook hands, and they wept more and more 
loudly. It was all very tragic, and, had I been able to understand 
Amharic, I am sure I should have heard some depressing forecasts 
of encounters with the shiftas. We were going to the gorge of 
the Blue Nile, a magnificent sight. Since it is the only way of 
crossing from the province of Shoa (with the capital of Addis 
Ababa) into that of Gojjam, it probably held some danger from 
shiftas, and the fears of boys and relatives were not without 
foundation. 

The road there was little more than a track, and, as so often 
in Ethiopia, had been washed away in many places by the rains 
and very inadequately, if at all, repaired. Towards evening, after 
an uncomfortable and dusty journey, we pulled into a little village 
at the top of the gorge. The road was barred. However, I possessed 
a pass, the result of two hours’ wait at the Ministry of the Interior. 
A man wearing white jodhpurs, a clean white shamma, a fairly 
new topee, and a large fly-swish (a sign of authority) appeared and 
informed us that we could not pass the barrier. He would, however, 
find the barrier-keeper, and off he went leaving his friends behind. 
They were joined by hens and dogs and hosts of flies. Our friend 
of the fly-swish arrived with a man who looked a little more 
official. But, no, he was not the barrier-keeper, only a close 
relative. Meanwhile, he would be grateful if I would let him see 
my pass. “Isshe,” I said. He scanned the paper and departed. 

About a quarter of an hour later a donkey and passenger showed 
up on the far horizon. I caught a glimpse of an immense fly-swish. 
It was indeed the barrier-keeper. He scrutinised our pass—but 
upside-down—and opened the barrier. Just as we began moving off 
he ran up to us through the clouds of flies, dust, poultry, dogs and 
villagers. Beware of shiftas, he said; beware. I was beginning 
to feel an old friend of the shiftas. Little attention was paid to 
his remark, and camp was pitched. Soon night was down. Nothing 
can be more desolate and sad than nightfall in the tropics, but a 
cheerful fire and the smell of cooking dispelled the gloom. 

I had stolen a brief glance down the gorge before the light went. 
There was little visible other than clouds until, through a rift in 
them, I saw, thousands of feet down, the river, the Blue Nile itself. 
It was as if the earth had fallen away carrying ranges of hills, 
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great outcrops of rock, buttresses, forests; and all was dissolved 
in a purplish haze. The Blue Nile could be seen only as a faint 
winding thread of black. Actually it was quite wide, often swollen 
with muddy water, dangerous for swimmers, impossible for naviga- 
tion and infested with crocodiles. Later, when I descended by a 
road of three winding miles, I was to become aware of the intense 
heat of the gorge and to see abandoned mules lying gasping in the 
last throes of malaria. At the moment, from some six thousand 
feet above, as I gazed on the Blue Nile from rocks through which 
it had probably worn its way, it looked remote and legendary, the 
source of Egyptian fertility. 

The excitement of the journey and the weary travel on bad 
roads, together with the pleasant effects of a good dinner cooked 
and eaten in the open air, began to tell on us, and it was not long 
before sleep reigned over the camp. It must have been two in the 
morning when I was woken by a hand tugging at my blankets. 
It was one of the boys “ Bwana, iko mwivi. Shifta.’ At these 
dread words I felt like pulling the blankets over my head and, 
like an ostrich, hoping that the enemy would not see me. But 
caution prevailed, and I was quickly conscious that my friends were 
awake, too. We could hear a stealthy sound near-by, a noise which 
seemed to be made by human beings. What was to be done? We 
possessed one rather ancient sporting rifle and a collection of kitchen 
knives. To light a lamp would be to draw attention to ourselves, 
and it is well-known that the shiftas are armed. We decided to 
dress, and began to do so in the cold mistiness of the tropical night, 
when suddenly a camp-bed collapsed with a hideous creak. There 
was silence around the camp. 

One of the boys threw a stone in the direction of the former 
sounds. Silence! He threw another stone! Still no response 
from the shiftas. Then, to our amazement, a pack of baboons flitted 
across the far edge of the camp. A group of about seven remained 
looking resentful and puzzled by the fire and our unexpected 
presence. One of the boys flung a stone at them, and to our horror 
a hail of stones came back. We dashed into the tents, shielding 
ourselves under the camp-beds and praying that they would not 
tear the camp to pieces as they often do when enraged. Suddenly 
the shower of stones ceased ; perhaps their ammunition had come 
to an end, perhaps the females and young were safely out of harm's 
way, perhaps they had grown tired or realised that we were innocent 
of evil intention. At any rate, they retreated as quickly as they 
had come, and much more quietly. 

The boys raked the fire together and made some coffee. Already 
it was beginning to show light. We breathed sighs of relief. 
Baboons can do a lot of damage, we told ourselves. We felt lucky ; 
we had not encountered the shiftas after all. And so I never met 
the shiftas, and, what is more, I hope I never shall. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Picture Post about a fortnight ago there was an interesting 

article upon the changing shapes of dogs. According to Mr. 

Croxton Smith, the author of the article, it was only in 1859, 
with the first dog-show at Newcastle-on-Tyne, that people really 
began to notice the difference between their pets. The use of 
some form of canine animal for assistance in sport, or as guardians 
of the cave, goes back to the prehistoric age. The Egyptians some 
five thousand years ago had already developed several varieties of 
the original wolf prototype. There were thin dogs, similar to grey- 
hounds, which were bred for their speed, and little short dogs, of 
the terrier type, which were bred for burrowing. The Assyrians 
by about 600 B.c. had developed a type of mastiff of seemingly 
massive strength. The Greeks appear to have cherished feelings 
of ambivalence towards the canine species ; on the one hand, the 
epithet “ dog-faced * was among the most wounding adjectives that 
could be employed ; on the other hand, the old hound Argus, who 
wagged his aged tail in recognition of Odysseus, is represented as 
an agreeable, and indeed engaging, character. I should imagine 
that there were three main categories of dogs in ancient Greece. 
On the one hand, the watch-dog, whether of homes or flocks, who 
must have been little different from the fierce Molossian animals 
which to this day scare the traveller among the Arcadian hills. 
On the other hand, the sporting dog, such as Atalanta mastered 
with such consummate skill. And in the third place, the pariah 
packs, similar to those which graced the alleys of Constantinople 
before the Young Turks banished them, and which served as the 
scavengers of the town. Thucydides mentions expressly that at the 
time of the plague of Athens these scavenger packs would not touch 
the corpses which lay unburied outside the walls. 

* * * x 


The Greeks, with their sparse way of life, do not appear to have 
been extravagant about their pets. Occasionally they would tame 
a partridge or a quail. The Romans, when they acquired riches, 
had a perfect passion for pets of all shapes and sizes. Lucullus, 
as we know, had his tame mullets ; it was customary for a boy 
to send a girl a pet hare as a token of affection; and in any 
richly-appointed house one would find pigeons, geese and monkeys 
in every corner; on the dinner-table tame snakes would creep 
among the dishes and nibble honey cakes held to them by the 
guests. The Romans also were the first systematic breeders of dogs. 
They crossed the native Umbrian and Salentine strains with hounds 
imported from Laconia and Arcadia; in the third century a.D. 
they imported bull-dogs from England and our native type of terrier. 
Yet these dogs were used mainly for hunting purposes or as watch- 
dogs. The aim was to produce a strain which would be swift or 
fierce or strong. Lucretius refers to the great Molossian watch- 
dogs, with their tremendous bark, who when irritated would bare 
their teeth in rage—duros nudantia dentes. The favourite lap-dog 
of the Romans seems to have been the Maltese poodle. Martial 
has a pretty little poem in honour of Issa, the beloved lap-dog of 
his friend Publius—deliciae catella Publi. She seems to have been 
a charming animal; she was perfectly house-trained, she slept on 
Publius’ pillow without making a sound, her kiss was purer than 
that of a dove, and when she died, Publius painted her portrait 
so that “death should not deprive him of her completely.” Yet, 
apart from Issa, apart from Lesbia’s too famous sparrow, apart 
from Ovid's parrot, the references to pets in ancient literature are 
few indeed. Issa alone comes down to us as a distinct personality 
across two thousand years. 

* * * * 

Looking at the portraits of dogs reproduced in Picture Post, one 
wonders for what purpose the dog-fanciers of the last fifty years 
have been at such pains to alter their appearance. It does not 


seem to me that the squat slobbery bull-dog of 1950 is really much 
of an improvement on the elongated and less damp prototype of 
three centuries ago. I quite see that it was useful to breed white 
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and not brown fox-terriers, since the original brown variety was 
often mistaken by the hounds for a fox. But I do not see the 
point of replacing the old alert sharp-nosed fox-terrier by a beast 
with a long goatee beard. The Scottish terrier of my youth was 
an alert and perky little animal; he has been succeeded today by 
a stunted befeathered object, also disfigured by a beard. The 
Sealyham of 1910 was certainly a more companionable object than 
the grotesque which the breeders have produced in 1950. And 
the spaniel today seems to spend his whole time imitating the 
appearance and the snivelling habits of a Pekinese. Yet when one 
compares the pictures of animals introduced into seventeenth- 
century pictures with the photographs of those displayed at Cruft’s 
Show today, one is left with the question whether it is the dogs 
themselves who have changed so completely or whether the artists 
of the time saw them in a different way. The camera (which cannot 
lie) suggests that it is the shape itself of the dogs that has changed. 
The question then arises whether this is due solely to the fantasies 
of those who breed and show these animals or whether, as the 
decades pass, there is, in fact, a natural and automatic modification 
in the shape and size of our domestic animals. That some such 
natural alteration does occur is confirmed, I now suggest, by the 
observed changes over the centuries in the shape and size of human 
beings. 
* * * . 

Many expert iconographers will affirm that there is, in fact, no 
real change of physiognomy, but that we are misled, partly by 
differences in style and apparel, partly by the different methods 
adopted by successive portraitists. I fully admit that if you array 
a man in a ruff or a tie-wig he immediately looks uncomfortable 
and out of date. I admit also that the society ladies depicted by 
Lely or by Boldini look completely different, largely because these 
two artists observed and emphasised different effects. Yet even 
when one makes these reservations, the fact remains, I contend, 
that the actual cast of features does change with the passage of 
the centuries and with altered standards and habits of life. It can 
be established by measuring suits of armour that our ancestors 
were much shorter and slimmer than we are ourselves. I affirm 
that the contours of the face have also changed. It is difficult to 
define these changes, since they are caused by infinitely subtle 
gradations, by small “ deposits, little cell by cell.” Yet in my own 
life 1 have observed the physiognomy of a race alter in a most 
marked degree. The average Irishman, for instance, of fifty years 
ago was in no noticeable manner different from the average English- 
man; he had about him a sporting, almost a Newmarket, look. 
Today, as one walks the streets of Dublin, one is struck by an 
altered appearance ; the Irish seem to be developing into a different 
type, as alien from us as are the Lithuanians or the Finns. These 
modifications cannot be wholly due to climate or changes in diet; 
they must also be due to altered states of mind, and must, as such, 
be largely psychological. 

. * * * 

We are all aware, for instance, how certain habits of life, certain 
professional concentrations, imprint themselves upon the structure 
of the bones and flesh. Sailors and soldiers, lawyers and publicans 
develop variations in the modelling of eyelids, lips and _ fingers. 
Similarly, those Scandinavians, Germans or Americans, who, at a 
distance, seem indistinguishable from Englishmen, can be recognised 
as foreign owing to some almost indefinable difference in the 
modelling of the muscles below the eyes, the nostrils and the mouth. 
These subtle distinctions again are not wholly due to climate or 
diet, but must come from different habits of life or different pro- 
cesses of imitation. Thus the human race is insensibly changing 
its appearance, even as the mastiffs and the spaniels have changed. 
And in the end we may all acquire a standardised Welfare State 
look ; the semblance of the common man. Or shall we also split 
into inbred fancy types ? 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


By George Ralli. 


«The Purple Fig Tree.” (Piccadilly.) 


Tuts is not the first play whose author has chosen an inn as his 
setting, and it is unlikely to be the last. So strong is the British 
tradition of understatement that for some time past our authors 
have tended to assign to their national hostelries—those cockpits 
of violence, passion and intrigue—names of an innocuous and 
unrevealing kind (though I remember a thriller called The Crooked 
Billet as an honourable exception to this rule). Mr. Ralli’s inn 
in post-war Greece, however, is called “The Purple Fig Tree, 
and no one who sees his play will quarrel with the colour he 
has chosen. His principal characters are without exception 
animated by motives of that hue, and express their sentiments, even 
when they are trying to conceal them, in a deep and throbbing 
shade of mauve. It is, in fine, a melodrama to which we are 
invited. 

It is neither a very good nor a very bad melodrama. In works 
of this kind situation matters much more than character, and it is 
Mr. Ralli’s chief failing that his situations, though full of the 
very strongest ingredients, are not truly strong in themselves. We 
hope that the brave French sea-captain will succeed in smuggling 
away from the Epirus the incredibly valuable statue which a war- 
time bomb brought to light in the rubble of his old friend’s house. 
We are mildly curious to know the identity of the wretch who 
betrayed resistance leaders to the Germans, and we trust that the 
equivocal-looking countess will be cleared of this crime, for she 
is clearly replete with that inner nobility which is so often, upon 
the stage, the corollary of sexual promiscuity in women. But these 
hopes and these fears are not of the kind which make us hold 
our breath or grip the arms of our seats, and they leave us with a 
margin of detachment which allows our critical faculties to appraise 
the rather synthetic texture of the drama more closely than is 
desirable, so that in the end we decide that fustian ought to be 
thicker and shaggier than this is or else not fustian at all. 

Mr. Jack Hawkins, a gallant if not a particularly Gallic sea- 
captain, supports with effortless and disarming heroism the main 
burden of the plot, and Miss Margaret Rawlings, stonily enigmatic, 
makes a compelling figure of the femme fatale. Mr. Michael 
Yannis has his moments as a tense young Greek, Miss Valerie 
White does her level best for a boring and irrelevant American 
girl, and a number of other actors speak those various forms of 
broken English which are all Greek to the dramatist. 


By Toni Block. (Duchess.) 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED personnel of the lower income-groups (known 
to our rude forefathers as the Lower Orders) provide all the 
characters in this sincere and promising play. Lily Holmes comes 
back from the wars to her slatternly family in an East End slum. 
As a sergeant in the A.T.S. she has glimpsed broader horizons and 
acquired higher ideals than are congruous to the stale, cramped 
squalor of her home, and her fiancé (though only a corporal) 
Shares the reformer’s zeal which impels her to devote her war 
gratuity to clearing up the many-sided mess over which her mother 
indomitably presides. A rather tract-like plot, perhaps, but the 
authoress has humour and perception, and we follow with a reason- 
able degree of interest her heroine’s altruistic campaign to make 
the Holmes’ home sweet. Chief acting honours go to Miss Kathleen 
Harrison, whose study of Lily’s mother is a brilliant piece of work, 
Mr. Barry Morse hits off exactly the ruefully sardonic assurance 
of the corporal, but Miss Nova Pilbeam’s Lily is a little too gilded 
with good breeding to carry complete. conviction. 
PETER FLEMING. 


«Flowers for the Living.” 


“Oedipus Coloneus.” (Cambridge.) 


CampripGe has again celebrated her triennial Dionysia, which, but 
for the years of war, she has held for nearly sixty years ; and the 
public, not only professional or profound scholars, have rejoiced to 
take part as spectators. The Provost of King’s, aided by the best 
scholars and musicians at hand, has led the many willing helpers 
in the exhausting work of the production. The ultimate cause of 
the interest aroused does not lie in the scholarship or the anti- 
quarianism displayed, but in the fact that these plays are classics ; 
they have a spirit which time cannot affect. The combination of 
unsurpassed beauty of poetry in the lyric verse with the very 


depths of human suffering leads up to the highly religious, though 
pagan, teaching that, though there must be punishment for those 
who transgress heaven’s commands, yet (as in the majestic trilogy 
of Aeschylus the Furies become the Eumenides) innocence of 
intention, as pleaded by Oedipus in this last play of Sophocles, the 
Oedipus Coloneus, is accepted by the gods. The blind can be led 
by an inner spiritual light, as is here the fallen king when he goes 
willingly to his death, which is then followed by his translation 
to be the accepted guardian of Athens from his unknown tomb at 
Coloneus, the beloved home of his creator. The sanctification of 
Oedipus is not inconsistent with his curse upon Thebes pronounced 
to Creon, nor with the terrible words to his wretched son, the next 
victim of the doom of his house, who has inherited his father’s 
passionate nature ; instead of the kingdom going to either rebellious 
son, he leaves them room enough there—to die. 

The music in this performance—we know so little of Greek music 
that there is no question of archaeological copying—is frankly 
modern, but admirably varied from the solemn to the lyrical. Two 
young women from Girton and Newnham take the parts of Antigone 
and Ismene with dignity, especially in the more trying part of 
Antigone. They speak with an intelligent appreciation of the words, 
but somehow their voices seemed here and there out of tune with 
the language. This innovation, which has doubtless come to stay, 
has no tradition behind it, for no woman appeared on the Attic 
stage. Theseus, a most sympathetic character, appears to the eye 
as far too young. Mr. Sheppard once more publishes an excellent 
verse translation for the occasion, but one need not suppose that 
it will supplant Sir Richard Jebb’s prose. It seems that, as Dr. 
Murray wrote to the Provost, these successful performances at 
Cambridge and elsewhere (audiences include regular contingents 
of schoolboys and girls), prove a growing hunger for Greek 
scholarship, though little is done generally to satisfy it. 


W. V. Cooper. 
CINEMA 


“The Astonished Heart.” (Odeon.) 
(Warner.) «“ Riding High.” (Plaza.) 

The Astonished Heart is an adaptation of one of Mr. Noel Coward's 
one-act plays, and it is a little hard to understand why, when 
Mr. Coward’s genius lies so patently in the field of comedy, this 
harrowing side of an eternal triangle should have been chosen. 
Mr. Coward plays the central character, a psychiatrist who, happily 
married for twelve years to Miss Celia Johnson, becomes infatuated 
with Miss Margaret Leighton, and finds that not all the cerebral 
wisdom in the world can save him from sinking into an emotional 
bog of jealousy and unhappiness. The problem is approached by 
all concerned from a highly intellectual angle, and Miss Johnson 
even goes so far along the road of civilised behaviour as to send 
the erring couple away together. There is no solution to be found, 
however, in Monte Carlo, and the film ends tragically. 

The Astonished Heart will not have a wide appeal. For the 
sophisticated, who rightly cherish Mr. Coward's brand of humour, 
it will provide moments of delight, but they, not unnaturally, are 
rare. After the advent of love, with its attendant discomforts, there 
is a glossy gloom which is never dissipated by the warmth of 
humanity. Only Miss Johnson, who is not with us nearly enough, 
combines intelligence with real feeling. She can do no wrong. 
Her performance is exquisitely sensitive. I may say that both 
Miss Leighton and Mr. Coward are also admirable, and Miss Joyce 
Carey and Mr. Graham Payn give excellent support ; but the truth 
of the matter is that, however poignant they may be, the love 
lives of not very youthful intellectuals do not stir one as they 
should. 





« Chain Lightning.” 





* * * * 


The protagonist of Chain Lightning is a jet plane. Neither Mr. 
Humphrey Bogart who flies it, nor Miss Eleanor Parker who stands 
palpitating on the ground, has a chance against this demon, the 
swordfish nose of which carves the clouds apart at 1,400 miles an 
hour and the tail of which screams like a thousand falling bombs. 
This gleaming creature, whose resemblance to a V1 disquiets the 
senses in no uncertain manner, howls like a banshee across and 
up and down the screen for the greater part of the time, and it is 
so terrifying and so powerful that one cannot steady oneself between 
whiles to listen to the film's plot. Mr. Bogart, dourer than ever, 
mumbles about an ambition which “churns the guts” of a man, 
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but he flies at 60,000 feet over the North Pole without, it seems, 
the smallest queasiness. His audience, however, wedged irre- 
mediably in their seats by the appalling force of his slipstream, 
wish to goodness they were wearing a leather cummerbund 
like his. 

. * * * 

Alas! Mr. Bing Crosby, for whom I carry the brightest torch, 
has got himself into such a rowdy picture that not even his 
penetrating croon can rise above the din. Riding High is concerned 
with horse-racing, and Mr. Frank Capra, the director, has really 
let himself go with regard to crowds, confusion and crosstalk. 
I like to think that it isn’t a sign of old age, but there were often 
quite long sequences when Mr. Crosby and his colleagues seemed 
to be talking Hindustani Miss Coleen Gray is pretty, and Mr. 
Raymond Walburn gives a delightful portrait of an engagingly 
dissipated old crook, but for the rest you can, I fear, have it. No 
good tunes, not enough humour, and too much horse. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


IT is an interesting, though distressing, characteristic of the majority 
of composers who have been most famous during the first half of 
the twentieth century that their work has gone off in quality as 
they have grown older. Not for them the classical glories of a 
“third period” in which maturity of vision and technical mastery 
are combined. The pattern has rather been one of early, apparently 
effortless, technical skill combining with great physical and in- 
tellectual vitality to produce the composer’s most distinguished 
works between his thirtieth and his forty-fifth year ; and, after that, 
repetition or a rapid decline into mannerisms which hardly conceal 
incipient impotence. Think of Debussy and Ravel, Stravinsky, 
Strauss and Schénberg, and compare the works which they wrote 
after the age of forty or forty-five with those produced by Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Beethoven or Brahms (let alone such exceptional 
figures as Verdi and Fauré) in their later middle, or old, ages. 

The performance of Prokofiev's sixth symphony by the L.P.O., 
under van Beinum,. on February 23rd reminded us that Prokofiev 
is to be added to the list of casualties. Much has been made of 
the cramping conditions under which Russian composers appear 
to work, and political capital has been made out of the fact that 
Prokofiev has for the last fifteen or twenty years repeated in slightly 
tamer forms the manner and something of the matter of his early 
works which made his name. But composers, as we can see, un- 
fortunately deteriorate without any political pressure, and Proko- 
fiev'’s deterioration bears so close a resemblance to that of his 
contemporaries that the reason is probably to be sought at a deeper 
level than the political. 
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The great figures of the years between 1900 and 1950 were almost 
all exploring interesting byways of music. The main highway 
seemed to have ended in a marsh, and young composers. were 
forced to explore the possible footpaths which were all that re. 
mained. Many of these paths were luxuriantly beautiful for the 
first mile or two, and then came to a full stop. The paths of hedonism 
and pessimism, sarcasm and frivolity were all tried, but all proved 
insufficient even for a single composer's life-time Music is capable 
of expressing all these things, but they are only single elements in 
a much larger whole, and to concentrate exclusively on one of them 
is to impoverish the art beyond recognition. Technical facility, 
intelligence and vitality marked the music of the young Prokofiev, 
as it marked that of the other compesers who have met his fate. 
The three combined can produce results wonderful enough in a 
young composer, but vitality ebbs and intelligence and technical 
facility are not enough to carry any composer far without some 
more genuinely creative quality. In fact, these idols of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century have proved in the second quarter 
that they have nothing left to say, although they can still, like 
Gilbert’s House of Lords, say it very well. 

If we turn to the composers of the period who have more nearly 
followed the older pattern—Bartdk, Vaughan Williams or Sibelius— 
we find in each case a more tentative, less spectacular beginning, 
a steady progress towards a more balanced and personal style, and 
something approaching the grandeur and maturity which we expect 
from old age in every field. None of the three was so technically 
gifted as were, say, Ravel and Prokofiev at the very start of their 
careers; and the element of sheer hard work, of struggle and 
difficulty, has given their music a humanity and a toughness of 
moral fibre which is lacking in that of their early brilliant, early 
exhausted contemporaries MARTIN COopeER. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


The new H.M.V. recording of Faust, conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and sung by French soloists, is remarkatle for some 
good orchestral detail, but the singing is very mediocre and 
the whole conception conventional and lacking in unity of con- 
ception. Victoria de los Angeles sings two Spanish songs with per- 
fect style and aplomb, and Gigli exercises all his art and fascination 
(if he fascinates you) in airs by Caldara and Marcello. Mario 
Lanza’s Celeste Aida gives the impression of a Radames above the 
modern average. (All these are H.M.V. recordings.) Erich Kunz is 
wholly delightful and extremely skilful in two Johann Strauss songs, 
and Elizabeth Schwarzkopf at her best in Constanze’s great Ach! 
Traurigkeit from Entfiihrung. These are all Columbia recordings, 
as is Act 2, Scene 2, of Tristan with Traubel, Ralf and Glaz—a well- 
balanced combination. The combination of Brahms, the viola and 
Kathleen Ferrier’s voice is as rich and dark as anything in Keats ; 
beautiful, too, but overpowering. Gerard Souzay is a fine artist, 
but his voice is ludicrously too light for In questa tomba, which 
loses its point. Both these are Decca. 

Decca’s Prelude to Pearl Harbour is a 
the sequence of events leading from the Munich crisis of 
1938 to the entry of America into the war. The technique is 
that of the broadcast “ feature” crossed with a news film, and the 
voices of many famous personalities are woven into the narrative. 
The devices are rather too familiar and the mood too unbrokenly 
hectic to make a consecutive playing of all thirty-two sides a possi- 
bility ; but some of the sequences—notably that of Dunkirk—are 
effective. M. C. 


spoken record of 


Hearing a Symphony of Sibelius 


How shall I halt my soul that hangs too much, 
Too heavily, on this’ bewildering world 
Of unhorizoned sound ; music that is 
Beyond the air? Here, in this cold silver landscape 
There is no huddled warmth of men. All speech has ended, 
And love is no more than the shadow of a flower 
Remembered on wide fields of Alpine snow. 
Here no god walks in the evening. Individual sorrows run 
Glittering away into an unknown country 
Where only the harsh wind hangs, over a great water 
With sighing reeds and without bird-singing. 
This wild grey music is 
Illimitable space between two silences. 

TsoOBEL CUMMING. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 7 
Report by Dr. C. K. Allen, K.C. 


Excluding the Bible, state, with your reasons, in not more than 
200 words, which three books you consider have, since the invention 
of printing, most influenced the thought and conduct of Western 
man. 

Ever since I set this competition I have been fearing—only too 
rightly, as it turns out—the inadequacy of my own erudition to 
adjudicate on the learning of readers of the Spectator. One con- 
fident anticipation, however, has been fulfilled. An easy winner 
is Marx’s Das Kapital. This seems to me so clearly right that I 
should not be disposed to consider for a first prize any list which 
omitted it. Next, and not far behind, is The Origin of Species. 
These lead the field by many lengths, and after them comes 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social, with The Pilgrim's Progress, the works 
of Freud, Newton's Principia and Shakespeare closely following. 

| had rather expected to be swamped by Mein Kampf, but it is 
mentioned only twice, and I conclude that most competitors con- 
sider (as I do) that a book so crude and hysterical can have had 
only an ephemeral influence. I am surprised that Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations is mentioned only twice. Though no economist, 
] should have supposed that this book marked a turning-point in 
international as well as national economics. 


The other claimants range from Bacon to Descartes to Mrs. 
Beeton and the Atlas. Much though I esteem them, I cannot 
regard Sherlock Holmes, Oliver Twist, Wells's Short History of the 
World and Kipling’s poems as serious contestants. Philosophy 
has a good many adherents, law is rightly represented by Blackstone 
(Mr. Ellis Thorpe), and there is much to be said for Mr. R. B. 
Browning’s selection of the Code Napoléon—unquestionably a work 
of world-wide influence, but difficult to regard as a “ book ” in the 
ordinary sense. Certainly literature makes strange bedfellows! 
Among the most unexpected, though by no means implausible, 
combinations are Marco Polo with Adam Smith and Uncle Tom 
(Miss S. Parke), and Hans Andersen with Shakespeare and the 
Atlas (Miss P. Willis). 

The first duty of a competitor is to read the question, and I 
fear that not all have done so. Intending specially to exclude 
ancient philosophy and religious writings, I was careful to choose 
a period subsequent to the invention of printing, and consequently 
I must regard those competitors who have chosen works like Plato 
(and if Plato, why not Aristotle ?) or Justinian’s Institutes as having 
disqualified themselves. 

Again. I specified books which have influenced thought and 
conduct. Here, perhaps, I have placed myself in a difficulty, for 
it may well be argued that any book which greatly affects thought 
is bound also to affect conduct. That, no doubt, is the reason 
for the emphasis, from which I cannot dissent, laid on The Origin 
of Species and on Newton's Principia. Similarly, Mr. H. W. 
Armstrong and Mr. S. Tonkin give good reasons for selecting 
Descartes’ Discourse on Method, and Mr. Armstrong very reason- 
ably adds Bacon’s Novum Organum. Scientific works like 
Copernicus and Harvey's Circulation of the Blood (each mentioned 
once) were also, no doubt, revolutionary. It is difficult to draw 
the line, and yet I think it is not unfair to say that some works 
of power and originality have had more obvious and immediate 
effects on the conduct of Western man than others which may be 
more remarkable in intellectual content; and for that reason I 
am surprised that the Contrat Social has not found a higher 
place, for it is difficult to think of any book, except Marx’s, which 
has had more effect on the practice as well as the theory of 
politics—and, be it remembered, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Machiavelli has claims of a different kind, but was not // Principe 
the offspring rather than the parent of contemporary political 
morality ? I doubt whether its creative influence was as great as 
Mr. Gordon Shoppee attributes to it. As for the works of pure 
imagination, like Shakespeare, I find it too difficult and uncertain 
to trace their effect upon conduct. Miss M. B. Fox, however, 
contributes an ingenious plea for the effect of Malory on European 
manners, and Miss Lilian F. Bridge makes out a good case for 
the influence of the Divina Commedia on religious life and thought. 


I have not found the perfect trio, but I conceive my duty to be 
to reward a selection which is plausible in itself, and which gives 
its reasons in the most clear and concise terms. On that basis I 
award a first prize of £3 to Miss Rhoda Tuck Pook, though I 
deprecate the positiveness (which I cannot share) of her prefatory 
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sentence. Miss Pook’s first choice is a work which nobody else 
has thought of, and though a ponderous treatise in Latin could 
never be a “ popular ” book, there is no doubt that Grotius marked 
an epoch in international relations. A prize of £2 goes to Mr. 
H. G. Lyall, whose selection does not entirely convince me, but 
seems to me to be well and succinctly presented. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Miss Rhoda Tuck Pook) 


Six books in this category might have been impossible to choose, 
but there can scarcely be difference of opinion as to the most influential 
three. Grotius’ De Jure Belli ac Pacis was an historical inevitability. 
At the end of the mediaeval period when with the passing of the 
authority of Pope and Emperor, conditions of warfare had become 
ingolerable, Grotius defined and founded international law by applying 
principles already acknowledged. Karl Marx’s Das Kapital revalued 
man as a person and man in society, as well as the structure and conduct 
of the community itself. Of all the three books herein, its eventual 
consequences can least be fully measured. Darwin's Origin of Species 
did more than achieve its scientific purpose. Its danger to the conven- 
tional mind lay less in its theories than in its standing by the principle 
that thought must be logically followed through, even though the 
apparent foundations of religion and revelation be undermined in 
the process. If man owned a mind, he must pursue his findings to the 
ultimate, this being interpreted by Darwin’s own generation as exchang- 
ing the Garden of Eden for the monkey-house. 


SECOND PRIZE 
(Mr. H. G. Lyall) 


The Pilgrim's Progress, Next to the Bible this is the book that has 
had the greatest spiritual influence. Whatever its place in the spiritual 
life of today, for past generations it was a powerful and sacred influence. 
Also, this, the greatest allegorical work of all time, has been a constant 
inspiration to subsequent writers. The Origin of Species. The impact 
of this epochal work is beyond assessment. Not only did it give a new 
direction to the study of biology, but it shook the whole religious- 
philosophical structure that Western man had slowly built during a 
period of several thousand years. Das Kapital. Though in disagreement 
with Marx’s philosophy and horrified by its influence, I realise that there 
can be few books—eligible for inclusion here—which have directly and 
indirectly influenced the thought and conduct of more people than has 
this one, and it is the indirect, as much as the direct, influence of these 
three books that I have considered. 

Having made my selection I am shocked by its implications—the 
decline of man’s belief in himself as the child of God to a belief in a 
harsh materialism as the be-all and end-all of life. 


Spectator Competition No. 9 
Set by L. A. G, Strong 


The usual prizes are offered for the best set of three original 
limericks on place names chosen from the following list (e.g. 
“There was a young girl of Trebarwith -”): —Porthcurno, 
Nosely, Exeter, Frensham, Wittering, Shipley, Trebarwith, St. Just, 
Wrexham, Chichester, Hendon, St. Austell. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than March 10th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 17th. 
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LETTERS TO 
Election Inquest 
Sirn,—Now that the voting is over, may a “ floating voter” who is 


sympathetic towards the general aspirations of Labour, but who voted 
Conservative this time, venture on a few comments? 

(1) The Labour Government had exhausted its mandate. There was 
evidently little enthusiasm for further projects of nationalisation, and 
Labour votes were cast mainly in gratitude for the past ; for full employ- 
ment, a reasonably high living standard, and social security. The 
Conservatives had not quite lived down the memory of pre-war mistakes 
and apathy 

(2) The Tory attack has been often ill-directed. Attlee’s reply to 
Churchill’s accusation of extravagance had some justification. We most 
of us know examples of wasteful expenditure, but charges based on these 
have not been pressed home (except in the case of groundnuts) either 
in Parliament or on the platform. It is the same with the frustration 
caused by muddled controls. Definite instances, proved and widely 
published, are worth far more than vague denunciations. 

(3) Tory speeches have too often been such as to rouse cheers from 
supporters rather than to convert opponents. Indeed, what sounds most 
effective to the converted often merely antagonises the “ prospect.” What 
is needed is to show the Labour voter that the privileges which he prizes 
have all to be paid for by himself; and that if he can’t pay for them, 
his last state will be worse than the first. 

(4) Unbounded as is my admiration and gratitude to Churchill, I wish 
he would not persistently over-call his hand. He did so in his last 
broadcast, in which he built a fantastic structure of woe on two obiter 
dicta, one of which was, apparently, apocryphal, of Attlee and Cripps. 

(5) In the next election the Conservatives would be wise to leave to the 
Liberals the seats which they now hold. and a few others which they 
could win on an anti-Socialist platform ; and the Liberals should refrain 
from intervening elsewhere.—Y ours faithfully, R. KENNARD Davis. 

On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset 


Sirn,—The results of the election will doubtless give rise to a number 
of different impressions. One of the chief impressions, I must confess, 
which it has made upon me, is that the British public, like the law, 
is a hass. 

Although modesty and a suspicion that I might be prejudiced 
have hitherto prevented me from giving it public expression, I have, 
indeed, had a growing conviction to the above effect for a considerable 
number of years, due to the British public's. refusal to take the advice 
I have offered it—with disastrous consequences to itself! In the case 
of the recent election, however, I feel that I can be quite impartial. 
Leaving out of account the Communist Party, the electorate were offered 
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THE EDITOR 


three choices: a choice between the devil and the deep sea by the 
Labour Party and the Conservatives and, by the Liberal Party, quite 
a good and constructive alternative giving real promise of some restora- 
tion of that fast-vanishing blessing, freedom, in defence of which the 
war was supposed to have been fought. The Liberal programme had 
only two serious defects—the omission of monetary reform and a 
hankering after world government—but, as it can quite safely be 
assumed that the British public had not the intelligence to recognise 
them as defects, in this instance, they do not very much matter. The 
British public, however, rejecting outright by far the most enlightened 
statement of policy offered them, have come down with unusual 
enthusiasm and in almost equal numbers half for the diabolical and 
half for the marine! I may perhaps add that in writing disparagingly 
of world government it is not the ideal inspiring many of its supporters 
that I disagree with; it is the technique whereby they hope to attain it, 
—Yours very truly, BEDFORD. 
Crowholt, Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks. 


The Liberal Dilemma 


Sirn,—There are two matters of paramount importance now at stake— 
the prestige ef this country abroad and the future of its economy at 
home. The question for Liberals is how, in practice, can they secure the 
best interests of the country in each respect? Unpalatable as it is, 
it is none the less transparently clear that a Liberal Government is 
inconceivable at present. To talk as if that were practical politics is 
ridiculous. The next Government will be Socialist or Conservative. 
But it lies largely with the Liberals to determine both the complexion 
and the policy of that Government. They must—as they have not yet 
done—positively declare themselves in regard to contending policies 
and mass their forces to oppose the false and support the true. 

The country’s choice is to reject or accept the application of a 
doctrinaire Socialism to British life and industry. That doctrine has 
been supported by Ministers and rank and file by an unqualified appeal 
to class prejudice. The opposition of Liberals to that doctrine and to 
that appeal is instinctive, convinced and sincere. It should be decisive 
of their action, in unequivocal declaration of opposition both to the 
specific proposals of the Labour Party to socialise industry and to the 
reckless expenditure to which they commit themselves in implementing 
it. Let there be no doubt about this: no Liberal vote for Labour while 
Labour is committed to Socialism as such. The destruction of a 
Government so committed will certainly enhance this country’s prestige 
abroad and secure a larger freedom for its development at home. 
Liberals should remember that it is policy not persons one supports or 


opposes, unless belonging to the “lower than vermin” type of 
politician. It was around policy—insurance, home rule, the Parliament 
Act—that old battles raged. For an agreed policy in the public interest 


a statesman will work with any man as, when disagreed, he will oppose 
his best friend. To oppose agreed modern policy for antiquated personal 
reasons is absurd. 

Liberal leadership, then, should make up its mind and declare clearly 
what it is in the present Conservative programme which it will support 
and what, if anything, it is that it opposes. In so doing they will 
recapture the respect of Liberals and of other parties, lost by cantankerous 
quarrels. Recognising that Liberal votes can decide the policy of the 
next Government, though of another name, Liberals are in a position 
worthily to make terms for electoral representation in support of present 
policies in which they believe. Therein lies survival and honour.— Yours 
faithfully, S. Cope MorGAn. 

2 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. 

{Mr. Morgan was a Liberal candidate in the elections of 1922, 1923 and 
1929] 


Surveys of Constituencies 


Sir,—You very rightly praise The Times and Manchester Guardian fot 
their surveys of the individual constituencies during the election campaign. 
It may be worth pointing out that regional dailies with less space were 
zealous to serve their readers in the same way, but were compelled to 
edition their surveys. The wide range of these efforts was unexampled, 
but gained no public credit because the general reader never saw all 
the varied editions of his favourite paper. One hopes there will be 
less cramping conditions when the next election comes. It is one of the 
saddest features of newspaper work today that many a piece of supremely 
good work has to be scrapped after appearing in some small local 
edition.— Yours faithfully, W. L. ANDREWS. 
Albion Street, Leeds 1. (Editor of the Yorkshire Post) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Class Bitterness 


sin—No tendency of the times, as your columns have recently revealed, 
ig more disturbing than the growth of class bitterness. Both Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Churchill set a splendid example during the election campaign 
in avoiding this unwelcome feature of modern life. Not everyone 
followed their lead, and. those who attended meetings of both the main 
political parties could not fail to be concerned at the growing hostility 
of class against class. 

It is a0 new development. Living in a mining community before the 
war, | soon became aware of the bitterness that soured the lives of most 
miners. Nor was it hard to explain its causes. The Labour Party in their 
recent campaign presented an unbalanced picture of pre-war Britain ; 
yet that is not to deny the truth of that part of the picture which they 
chose to display. Under the present brief paradise of full employment, 
some of this bitterness among the wage-earners has faded—hence the | 
failure of the Communist Party at the election. Yet the bitterness still 
smoulders in millions of minds to be easily fanned into life at any 
moment by gifted orators like Mr. Bevan who can numb the thoughts 
and fire the emotions of almost any audience. 

Since living in the South, I have become aware of a similar bitterness 
among the middle classes. Again, it is easy to explain it. The deadening 
load of taxation, the lack of domestic help for elderly women unused 
to house-work and much genuine poverty all contribute to it. Much of 
it, too, is the inevitable response to the speeches of Mr. Bevan and Mr. 
Shinwell whose words—if they only knew it—sometimes reek of pre- 
war Fascism. Those are not the only reasons for its existence. Some 
middle-class housewives who long ago mastered the art of keeping 
servants and shopkeepers in their place seem to resent the suggestion 
that the dustman and draper are not less sacred in the sight of God than 
the financier and land-owner. When a cobbler closed his shop for a week 
last summer in order to enjoy his first holiday for three years, a middle- 
class housewife complained to me: “ Really, these people seem to think 
they can do as they like nowadays.” A retired business-man recently 
drew my attention to a working-class woman and said: “She's as well 
dressed as my wife, yet five years ago she was our charwoman. It makes 
me furious.” Surely these people cannot expect to preserve for ever a 
social order which counted the football pools promoter and the cosmetics 
“king” to be worthy of greater wealth and higher social prestige than 
the miner and the smallholder. 

This is not the first time that Britain has seen a redistribution of her 
limited wealth. Socialists and Tories who display class bitterness, whether 
in public speeches or private conversation, are unworthy of a nation that 
achieved greatness only thanks to the energy and skill of all classes.— 
Yours faithfully, GarTH CHRISTIAN. 

Chailey Hatch, Chailey, Sussex. 





Roman Catholic Schools 


Sirn—Can I say without offence that I believe your paper intends to 
be fair? And yet over the Catholic schools you have shown strong 
aversion even to entertaining arguments advanced in the name of justice. 
You have now told us why. You have again linked the matter with the 
Catholic attitude towards reunion. Most of us have some “ Armada 
complex,” and we suffer from the danger of allowing our sense of 
justice On one question to be obscured by our emotional reaction on 
another. You will answer that these questions are interlocked. The 
real argument against Catholics on this school question is not that they 
fail to make out how serious or even how just their case may be, but 
that the claim of the Catholic Church to be the only true Church is 
“totalitarianism pure and simple,” and it is too much to ask taxpayers 
“to bear the whole burden of schools where such a doctrine is 
inculcated.” That is a serious argument, and | think that we on our part 
must face it. I suggest that you should also face the possibility that those 
who advance your argument are falling into a common human failing, 
and accusing others of the very defect by which they themselves are 
being misled: totalitarianism. 

What does “ totalitarianism” mean? If it means the claim to possess 
the whole truth and to be unable to compromise it, that has always been 
characteristic of Christianity. The Roman Empire persecuted Christians 
precisely because they refused to take part in other religions and burn 
a little incense before the Emperor's statue, as everyone else did. This | 
was the pertinaciam and inflexibilem obstinationem which that well- 
intended Governor, Pliny, punished with death. But they were ™ totali- 
tarian” only in the sense that truth is totalitarian. I am far from 
defending all historical actions of Christians, Protestant or Catholic, but 
it is Christian doctrine, embodied by the Catholic Chureh in her code 
of canon law, that “nobody should be compelled to embrace the 
Catholic faith against their will ” (Canon 1351). This is the very opposite 
of that political totalitarianism which seeks to force everyone to conform 
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to one way of thinking and acting and is bound by no law higher than 
the will of the ruling power. 

The other totalitarianism was that of the Roman Empire and has 
been that of various modern Governments. And these Governments, 
it is interesting to observe, have all come up against the Catholic Church 
precisely in this matter of education. That is why Cardinal Mindszenty 
is in prison. That was the reason for the strenuous opposition, some- 
times ignored in this country, of Pius XI to Mussolini’s attempt to 
monopolise the young for the exclusive advantage of a system of 
thought which the Pope denounced as a real, pagan worship of the State, 
declaring that “to propose and to promote such a monopoly is truly 
and literally to ‘forbid the little children to go to Jesus Christ’.” That 
was why in his encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge he told Nazi Germany 
that laws concerning schools which disregard the rights guaranteed to 
parents by the natural law are essentially immoral. But there is also 
a totalitarianism of the majority, which has been the danger of 
democracies since the time of Socrates. Its methods may be milder, 
but the effect upon the children is the same. It tends to force out of 
financial existence the schools of those who will not accept the religion 
of the State, or of the local authority. Agreed-syllabus religion is better 
than none, but not for those who already have a definite religion. It is 
a pity that more Protestants do not see that Catholics are fighing their 
battles for them and that some of your correspondents are brought by 
their dislike of the Catholic Church to adopt totalitarianism. 

Cardinal Griffin, in a passage of his pastoral which you may have 
overlooked, says: “We, as Catholics, must respect the religious con- 
victions of other people, and in return we demand a similar respect for 
our own.” May we, in the name of that respect, ask you to see at 
least that we have a case? You have said that since we will not accept 
agreed-syllabus religion, we should pay “a little” for our own. We 
have paid much for years, knowing that elsewhere others are paying 
with their lives. But we are faced in changed conditions with a sum 
which we cannot pay, and Bishop Beck's second letter has demonstrated 
that the crisis is immediate. That you should admit this would be, if 
not the according of full justice, at least that of honest recognition. 

May I thank you for according space to a letter whose length has been 
necessary to show that my argument is not an exercise in dialectic, but 
serious?—Yours faithfully, RALPH RUSSELL. 

Downside Abbey, nr. Bath. 


Why Snob? 


Sirn,—The name “snob” for a cobbler is by no means obsolete, as some 
of your correspondents suggest, but is, in fact, in general use still through- 
out the Royal Navy, where a rating who does shoe-making or repairing 
in his spare time is so described, without any other suggestion being 
attached to the name. Surely it is possible that the two meanings of the 
word derive from quite different roots——I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES TAYLOR. 


High Bank, Heaton, Bolton. 


M. Siegfried’s Switzerland 

Sir, —Mr. Maurice Cranston, in his review of André Siegfried’s Switzer- 
land, refers to “internal evidence” which suggested to him that our 
edition of the book has been translated first from French into American, 
and secondly from American into English. He goes on to say that “ such 
Atlantic voyages have delayed the British publication.” Mr. Cranston’s 
deductions are very wide of the mark. As he could have read on the 
title page and upon the wrapper of our edition, it was in fact translated 
directly from the French; and no American edition is yet available, 
since we are supplying sheets to the American publishers. As a point 
of interest, we have also supplied bound copies of our edition to the 
Swiss publishers, who wished to have an English translation to distribute 
in Switzerland. Lastly, the British publication was not unduly delayed, 
whether by Atlantic voyages or any other circumstances. The Swiss 
edition was published about eighteen months ago, and since then our 
own translation has had to be made, maps and charts prepared, and the 
edition put through the press.—Yours faithfully, MicHAeEL Howarp, 

30 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Director, Jonathan Cape Ltd. 


Caught on the Wrong Foot 


Sir,—Janus, Guardian of the Gate, had better take heed to his own 
Latinity. Writing of Mr. Isaac Foot and his four sons in the Spectator 
of February 24th, he says: “Not quite a sesquipedalian achievement. 
but quinquepedalian indisputably.” But sesquipedalian means one and a 
half feet: hence the joke is polysyllabic—but not intelligible—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, W. P. McKecunie. 
9 Canaan Lane, Edinburgh, 10 
{Janus writes: This is true ; a bad slip.] 
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I suprose that the tritest, most general of all references to the approach 
of spring is the honeysuckle which “ disdains to be crossed” as Patmore 
wrote. It is doubtless the first of all shrubs to open its leaves, and they are 
proof against the hardest frosts as other early leaves, as, say, on the briar, 
are not. Yet these blue-green leaves which have been fully expanded 
for months do not impart “ that spring feeling,” which Tennyson found 
in the burgeoning of the “ maze of quick.” I would put first, in spite of 
poetic silence, the weeping willow, which is the most cheerful of trees 
in spite of Babylonish adjectives. It began to come into leaf and flower— 
and both are very much the same spring colour—about St. Valentine's 
Day. Compare it with the ash, so dear to Cobbett, whose buds are black 
in March and whose leaves blacken and fall at the first heavy frost. 
This willow (notably vitellina pendula) not only beacons spring in 
February ; it keeps many of its leaves throughout November. A charming 
picture of its brightness is always to be seen at Hampton Court where 
it doubles itself in the water. More people, I think, would grow it in 
their gardens—it weeps charmingly over a bird-bath—if there were 
not an impression abroad that it needs water. It will flourish even ona 
clay bank. 


Heralds 


Spring has of course many heralds of different sorts. For example, 
almost on the same day the first emigrant birds, three or four chiff-chaffs, 
chattered away in the elms of my paddock (to disappear the next day); 
a rabbit was watched carrying grass for its nest; and two very affec- 
tionate partridges trotted across the lawn. The songs of thrush and robin 
are no evidence of spring. They have been heard as usual throughout 
the winter ; but the blackbird is in a different class. This year he was 
singing earlier than I remember to have heard him; and the quality 
of his notes has no parallel at all, unless it is in the spring call of the 
curlew; and the curlew cannot, like the blackbird, sing a tune. We 
delight in the “charm of birds,” that is the song of birds for their own 
peculiar beauty, but a certain likeness to our own musical tunes adds 
a particular attraction to the blackbird’s song. They seem to sing more 
than they used to and to nest earlier, perhaps, because of their numbers. 
Has any other bird so patently multiplied in recent years ? The thrushes 
have not yet quite recovered from past hard winters, but the blackbird 
is much hardier than the thrush as, in the same genus, the fieldfare 
than the redwing or, may one say, the golden than the green plover? 


A London Hedge 


We all know that the hedgerow is—or was —the distinguishing 
feature of rural England. It has now spread to the town, with surprising 
success. The holly hedge along Piccadilly has, I am told, surprised 
even those who had the imagination to plant it. The holly is not an 
easy bush to transplant; and the controversy over the best date for its 
transplanting has been continuous since the days of John Evelyn. 
October or April, who shall say? How pleased he would have been 
to see this London hedge, for he grew more lyrical over holly as a 
hedge-plant than any other bush. In spite of the prickly leaves, which 
grow more prickly on the clipped hedge than on the tree, it is a favourite 
with birds. Even chaftinches, in my experience, will choose it as a building 
site. Is it too much to expect of the town that a bird or two will find 
a home at the edge of Piccadilly? 


A Grateful Bird 
A pretty tale of a bird’s acceptance of man as a friend in trouble 


reaches me from Holland. An oyster-catcher was seen by a wanderer 
on the beach to be caught in a patch of oil and rendered nearly helpless. 
After trying to clean its feathers she would have left it; but the bird would 
not let her. It actually took hold of the woman's skirt when 
she attempted to walk away. It was then wrapped up in a bit of canvas 
found on the beach and carried home. To clean a bird of oil is difficult, 
but it can be done with success. 


In the Garden 

Most growers have noted the exceptional blooming of the Algerian 
iris this year. In some gardens it has bloomed since mid-December and 
will bloom in March. There have been many inquiries on how to grow 
it, and I see that one expert recommends a thorough clipping of the 
leaves in early summer. Now my own experience is that where leaves 
are heavily cut the flowers are smaller and of less body. What is the 
final judgement? It is interesting to know that the R.H.S. has just given 
special honour to Canon Rollo Meyer, some of whose most original and 
useful work has been done with early irises. How greatly he has 
extended their range! W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF 


Popski’s Private Army 


Private Army. By Vladimir Peniakoff (** Popski’’). (Cape. 16s.) 


Most of us smiled when we were first told that the shoulder-flash 
bearing the initials P.P.A. stood for “ Popski’s Private Army.” It 
sounded like a joke of the same kind as the soldier's interpretation 
of R.A.M.C.; or it might have been one of those inventions of 
bitter wit like the Short-Range Shepheard’s Group or the Groppi 
Lancers. But Popski’s Private Army was a fact, and its record 
was no joke. It fought many of those minor but astonishing cam- 
paigns of audacious individualism which marked the Mediterranean 
War, openly based upon and often exceeding the possibilities opened 
up by Lawrence in the First World War. Popski’s achievements 
are at least as closely to be compared with Lawrence’s as most 
others, especially in technique and physical circumstances if not 
in magnitude. They are only less breath-taking because, in the 
Second World War, Lawrence's type of operations was compara- 
tively common instead of standing out as unique. The publishers 
rightly compare the story recorded with that of Lawrence, though 
they modestly claim no comparison in the quality of the record. 
The inevitable admission that this is just must not be allowed to 
obscure the considerable distinction of Colonel Peniakoff's style. 

He writes with that command of plain English which characterises 
a few of those who have had to master it in the first instance as 
a foreign language. Such mastery is not found among English 
writers in the same genre, because few men of action bother to 
master their own language in the sense in which a foreigner has 
to. Colonel Peniakoff’s cosmopolitan background not only gives 
his style a pleasant individuality, simple and fluent and undisfigured 
by national mannerisms ; it is also responsible for much more that 
is unusual in his book. He starts with a striking account of his 
pre-war biography, which is perhaps the best written part of the 
whole. He was born in Belgium of Russian parents, expensively 
educated by private tutors and Cambridge, versed in many languages 
and the ways of many peoples, especially those of the Middle East. 
He entered the Second World War past forty, equipped with an 
unusual range of relevant experience and with unashamedly fixed 
prejudices, which the war confirmed. 

He hated the French, despised the Belgians, and could wax 
brilliantly eloquent against Levantines ; he worshipped England, 
with an unrelenting exception against the Brigade of Guards; he 
scorned espionage and orthodox intelligence alike: he shared the 
views of Iago and Hotspur about chairborne staff-officers ; indeed, 
he seems to have thought academic training a waste of time even 
for Egyptology, though his own preparations for action were always 
meticulously thorough and his self-training assiduous. On all this 
and much more he expresses his personal feelings frankly and force- 
fully, with an obvious honesty that leaves no danger of the reader's 
failing to carry with him through the narrative a clear picture of 
its remarkable hero. A typical instance of his ruthless hard- 
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headedness is the account of the sinking of a ship carrying both a 
load of Christmas turkeys and the first battalion he ever had under 
his command. He thought poorly of the battalion, which suffered 
no losses, while the turkeys went to the bottom, and he concludes 
the story: “ In my heart I could have wished it had been the other 
way round.” 

It is plain that the Germans and Italians were not Popski’s only 
enemies in this world, and his book may easily add to them. But 
of his merit as a fighting commander against the major enemy there 
can be no two opinions. His campaigns covered the whole war in 
the North African desert and most of the war in Italy. They only 
miss the right to be called incomparable by reason of the fact that 
so many unusual men were engaged in the same sort of activities, 
and so many of them are already on record. This gives a special 
interest, at least for readers who may feel that they have heard it 
all before, to the opening chapters describing Colonel Peniakoff’s 
preparations for the war years before they came. His Private Army 
only enters the scene fully fledged half-way through the book, and 
how it came into being and how he and it acquired their names 
are matters which will have to be read in extenso ; for the book is 
very long, and the first half is not the less fascinating. As a final 
attraction, Private Army is admirably produced and equipped with 
maps, photographs and index of an unusually high standard. 

C. M. WoopnHouse. 


Communists and the Devil 


Must Night Fall? 
12s. 6d.) 


NiGuT need not fall, according to Major Beamish, if we in Britain 
“rely on the strength of our own right arm” and “give the 
Christian world the lead for which it is crying out God is 
on our side. The Devil and all he stands for is on the other side, 
and he is sworn to destroy us by every means in his power.” It’s 
as simple as all that. Black and white. Sheep and goats 

This is one of the most exasperating books I have read since 
the war, and all the more so because its author is so obviously 
sincere. It contains an indigestible mass of documentary informa- 
tion about Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, which will 
discourage any but the serious student, and even he will be ham- 
pered by the lack of an index. It is not the author's fault that so 
little of what he writes is based upon his own experience, for he has 
been refused visas which some others of us were fortunate to obtain 
(thereby, no doubt, incurring or increasing his suspicion, for even 
Mr. Attlee appears to him to be dangerously tainted with Com- 
munism). But the inevitable result is that the book lacks life and 
interest. 

Anybody who still doubts that the Communist Governments 
obtained power in Eastern Europe by the vilest stratagems, that they 
have utterly prostituted justice, that they are determined to crush 
Christianity and that they remain in power by the use of the most 
ruthless and brutal police methods—any such doubter will find a 
great deal of material here to remove his doubts. But what we 
seek is a way to destroy this danger to civilisation, and in that 
respect Must Night Fall? seems to me to be worse than useless. 
We are to increase our military expenditure and, with the other 
Commonwealth countries and the United States, we are to order 
the Russians back behind their pre-1939 boundaries. At the same 
time we are reminded that “ Bluff is no good the ultimate 
sanction is war. To avoid war and preserve Christian civilisation 
is the task for the statesmen of the democracies.” 

One fears the task will be harder if there are many Major 
Beamishes about. Is he really so innocent as to believe that this 
country can be tough with Russia unless the factory-workers believe 
in a policy of toughness, and that they will be encouraged to do 
so by his attempts to prove that the Labour Party, which millions 
of them support, is a “ Marxist Party’? Labour Ministers have said 
silly things in their time about Communism, just as Tory Ministers 
said silly things about the Nazis. But if Major Beamish believes 
that there is only a difference of degree between, say, Mr. Attlee 
or Mr. Morrison and Mr. Stalin or Mr. Vyshinsky, then he has not 
begun to understand the problem ahead of us. He writes as an 
earnest Christian ; he should therefore be able to recognise in the 
history of the Communists a repetition of the frightened persecution 
of heretics that has on occasions marred the early history of the 
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HOSTAGES OF 
CIVILISATION 


By Eva G. Reichmann, 18/-. A 
Study of the Social Causes of 
Anti-Semitism 


“I was deeply impressed not only 
by its wide learning, but by the 
philosophical approach to a 
problem which touches the politi- 
cal, social & intellectual life of 
the last 100 years at many points. 
Exceptionally thoughtful & sug- 
gestive ’—Dr. G. P. Gooch 


“Carefully planned, compactly 
argued, convincingly concluded. 
Achieves rare feat of bringing 
perspective to bear on contem- 
porary happenings, & assessing 
their significance in the setting of 
an epoch. Raises questions of 
essential importance to Jew & 
Gentile alike ”—Economist 
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No historian of the post-war 
world can afford to ignore it”’— 
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“One is so absorbed by the 
human drama that one almost 
forgets its political implications 
. . . Brilliant writer ... Characters 
are all superbly alive” —Alexander 
Werth (New Statesman) 


“The authoritative inside story 
. .. A record for the historian as 
well as an enthralling, deeply 
moving story for the layman” — 
Crankshaw (Observer) 
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Church, which was weakened less by its violent enemies than by 
those who supported its general aims but refused for reasons of 
conscience to conform to some of its doctrines. He admits re- 
luctantly that Tito may be a genuine danger to Stalin ; if he hopes 
for a more vigorous British policy he must surely also admit that 
a Labour Government in Britain has been an effective check to 
the growth of Communism. 

Major Beamish claims that “ the large majority of the inhabitants 
of the half of Europe now under Marxist domination believe in 
God. They also want to know the truth.” If this half of Europe is 
intended to include Soviet Russia, I fear neither of his statements 
is still correct—the people have been too befuddled by indoctrination 
to question the Party line. But there must still be, thank God, a 
considerable minority in each Communist country of individuals 
who, for one reason or another, refuse to conform. Some refuse 
to do so because they are Christians, some because they are 
Nationalists, and some because they are Socialists who resent the 
way in which their belief in social progress has been misused and 
corrupted by the men in the Kremlin. These diverse potential 
revolutionaries need all the encouragement they can get from our 
side of the Iron Curtain, and Major Beamish could best help by 
trying to understand that a profound loathing of Russian Com- 
munism is not confined to members of his own political party. 

VERNON BARTLETT. 


Shakespeare for the Common Reader 


Pearsall Smith. 


The Golden Shakespeare. 

(Constable. 1g.) 
THE numerous admirers of Pearsall Smith's spirited and genial 
essay On Reading Shakespeare will be made happy by an anthology 
which is its companion and complement, in that it contains all the 
extracts which the common reader would expect to find. “ What 
Macaulay's schoolboy knows” might well be the sub-title. The 
essay of 1933 was Augustan in taste, in the tradition of Johnson's 
noble Preface and without the moral preoccupations of a Matthew 
Arnold. Such taste suffers from unawareness or disapproval of 
Shakespeare the Elizabethan playwright, and a discreet distrust of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean poetic idiom. The publishers claim 
that this is the most polished, the most accomplished, and the most 
often revised of all the anthologies of a man who was the most 
2xquisite of all in our time in the indulgence of this delicate practice 
of anthologising. The hyperbole is gross. 

The anthology is commonplace and curiously old-fashioned. It 
has, as Pearsall Smith hoped, a historical interest, but Quiller Couch, 
Walter Raleigh, Robert Bridges and the present Poet Laureate would 
have done much better in this kind. It is true that Pearsall Smith 
did not live to complete his commentary, but the introduction (which 
the publishers find “long and important") is but the residue and 
rinsings of the essay, with much familiar matter on the taste of 
Pope and Keats, and such misleading remarks as that “ the love 
of perfection was unsought for in our literature before the time of 
Milton.” 
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The truth is that Pearsall Smith was more at home with prose 
than poetryhis Treasury of English Prose is a perpetual delight— 
and that, although his anthologies of Donne and Jeremy Taylor 
prove that he rejoiced in Jacobean rhetoric, the same rhetorical 
idiom, as inherited by Shakespeare from Kyd and Marlowe and 
put to a thousand new and subtle uses, is as distasteful to him as 
Lycidas was to Johnson. Most of our great critics have been allergic 
to the caprice and fantasy of Shakespeare's style. It was a French. 
man, Taine, who discovered the secret. Then, again, it is a little 
paradoxical that Pearsall Smith, who was an expert on the aphorism 
should have deliberately decided to eliminate from his anthology 
the element of gnomic reflection in Shakespeare. What an oppor- 
tunity missed to draw comparisons between the sententiae of 
Shakespeare and those in other tongues and times! 

Taking it, however, for what it is—everybody’s Shakespeare (or 
anybody’s)—we feel that the balance between whole scenes and 
short extracts or occasional single lines is not very felicitous ; that 
there is no design other than the chronological—the sections are called 
“ Dawn,” “ Sunrise,” “ Noon” and so forth, but the anthologist has 
a very superficial sense of Shakespeare’s development—and that the 
most interesting extract is a couplet from Titus Andronicus which 
we learn from Mr. Robert Gathorne Hardy’s Recollections was his 
discovery. The cutting is not skilful. The short and lively scene 
of the Roman ladies, Volumnia and Virgilia, at their sewing has 
lost its opening, and, on the other hand, little Arthur in the blinding 
scene is permitted to degenerate into the quibbles which Johnson 
and Pearsall Smith so much deplored. The Venus and Adonis 
only yields twenty lines and the Lucrece fifteen; A Lover's 
Complaint is passed over; the Sonnets are thrown in at the end; 
and there are a few lines from The Two Noble Kinsmen, but a 
sad omission. Nevertheless, those who like to hear what they have 
already heard, and who agree that old wine, old books, old friends 
are best, will be glad to have at their bed’s head forty pages of 
Macbeth, and sixty pages of Hamlet, and Clarence’s dream, and 
Juliet’s balcony, and Perdita’s sheep-shearing, and “ Full fathom 
five.” Pearsall Smith does at least realise that Timon and Troilus 
are rewarding, and omits Henry V before Harfleur, whicli has been 
called “the high-water mark of football oratory.” 

GEORGE RYLANDs. 


Alice Through the Camera 


Lewis Carroll, Photographer. By Helmut Gernsheim. — (Parrish. 


17s. 6d.) 


CuHarRLes LutwipGe DopGson (Lewis Carroll) does not belong to 
a class, nor can he be corked up and labelled by the literary dis- 
sector. If there are times when he gives a hint of what might 
have been expected from a mathematical and retiring, instead of 
a classical and epicurean, Peacock, at other times he lapses into 
crypto-erotic sentimentalities which remind us of the unpleasantly 
pathological Mr. Kilvert—if, indeed, the occasional delinquencies 
of genius can remind us of anything so insipid. But although he 
sometimes resembles Peacock in a serene felicity of comic style 
(employed for a very different purpose), perhaps we may be allowed 
to observe that he does resemble Mr. Kilvert in the risky idealisation 
of little girls, and there is a nauseous little poem on page 38 of 
this book (“O child! ") which is very like the maunderings of 
the Reverend Francis Kilvert at his worst. Of course, Dodgson is 
an easy bird for the psycho-analyst, but let us be content with 
observing, as Mr. Gernsheim does, that “ beautiful little girls had 
a strange fascination” for him. 

This uncommonly fascinating book, although it contains hitherto 
unpublished material, cannot be said to show any new aspects of 
Dodgson. (I must here disagree with Mr. Gernsheim.) Rather, it 
shows Dodgson employing in a consistently ~personal way the 
“magic” of the Victorian camera. And what more natural for 
Mr. Dodgson to do, when he poked his head under the hood of 
black velvet, than to focus the inverted image of a little girl? 
Undeterred by the hazards and annoyances of the wet plate, he 
darted from his dark-room to his bellows-box, and back again 
with his magical picture of Alice, Katie or Florence. For Dodgson 
was an amateur photographer when such work required skill, 
patience and enthusiasm in a high degree, and when (apart from 
the production of the carte de visite by masters like Silvy, of 
Porchester Terrace, and Sarony, of Scarborough) the amateur was 
not less important than the professional. 

Mr. Gernsheim (himself a well-known photographer) gives an 
admirable account of the progress of photography in England, and 
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SATURNIN DAX’s 
Toughest Case 


MARTEN CUMBERLAND 

Policeman’ Nightmare | 

A new mystery-thriller featuring the famous Parisian | 
detective by the author of “‘ Not Expected to Live”’ 
(35th thous.) 9s. 6d. 


SCOTT HAMILTON 
Lawless Cargo 


MARJORIE BOWEN wrote of Hamilton’s Lady 

Crawley’s Error: ‘Far above the common run 

of historical novels.” Here is a swashbuckling 

story of 18th century smuggling. 

Ready Thursday. 9s. 6d. 
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After Ten Years 





For the first time the full astonishing story of 
THE ASSASSINATION OF TROTSKY 


is told in 


MURDER IN MEXICO 


by General Salazar and Julian Gorkin 
General Salazar is the man who as chief of the 
Mexican Secret Police was responsible first for 
Trotsky’s safety and later for the investigation of 
the crime, Julian Gorkin provides the political 
background. Just Published. 9s. 6d. 


Cedric Belfrage 
ABIDE WITH ME 
How Lincoln Hope, son of a small-town undertaker, 
rose to be President of “‘ The Vales Inc.’’ and head 
of the fantastic morticians’ industry of the United 
States. A novel rich in satire and situation. 10s. 6d. 
Egon Glesinger 


THE COMING AGE OF WOOD 


“As a title, how discouraging! As a book, how 
fascinating.” . George Malcolm Thomson in 
Evening Standard. 12s. 6d. 


SECKER & WARBURG 








NEW BOOKS 
THE NATURE OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


FRED HOYLE 


Five broadcast lectures which, in the tradition of Jeans and Eddington 
deal in simple terms with all the phenomena affecting our view of the world 
and ourselves which are now being studied by mathematicians and 
astronomers. The author is associated with the important new theory of 
Continuous Creation. 


Cr. 8vo. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
MIND 


PETER LASLETT 


The series of broadcast talks on the study of mental activity as a physiolo- 
gical process by Sir Charles Sherrington, Professors E. D. Adrian, Le Gros 
Clark. A. J. Ayer and G. Ryle, Lord Samuel, and other eminent authorities. 


Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Ready shortly. 5s. net. 


Ready shortly 


REPULINT 
THE MATTERHORN 


GUIDO REY 
Translated by J. E. C. Eaton 
Revised and with two additional chapters by 
R. L. G. IRVING 

This work, a long-established classic in the annals ot mountaineering, needs 
no introduction. R. L. G. Irving, whose mountaineering books combine 
both scholarship and popular appeal, relates the twentieth-century history of 
the peak. The text deals with every face of the mountain, and there are 
over 36 pages of plates. 

This outstanding book, which is the only complete history of the Matter- 


horn, up to date, is magnificently illustrated.” Arnold Lunn. 
Third Impression. Ready 1Ss. net. 
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he proceeds to edit, with great skill, the entries in Dodgson’s diaries 
which bear directly upon photographic events. He shows Dodgson 
pursuing photographically a series of little girls until they “ put 
up their hair,” and also pursuing, though with more difficulty and 
occasional snubs, the royal and the eminent. It was Dodgson 
himself who characteristically observed that his “child friends ” 
became “ uninteresting acquaintances ” when they approached the 
borders of womanhood. The reader will note also that Dodgson’s 
photography began when he was twenty-four and ended when he 
was forty-eight, that is, from 1856 to 1880, with a notable 
efflorescence in the eighteen-sixties. 

At the age of nineteen he entered Christ Church, Oxford, and 
lived there, with but few excursions, until his death in 1898. 
Children, he said, were “ three-quarters of his life.” He seems to 
have been afraid of grown women, though he greatly admired 
Charlotte Yonge, Ellen Terry and Christina Rossetti. And for 
Dodgson “child friends ” always meant the little girls with their 
hair down, sometimes in the dresses proper to their age and some- 
times in their nightgowns, in fancy dress, or, not unexpectedly, 
in no dress at all; but of this final category there would appear 
to be no survivals. The greater nuniber of the nudes were taken 
in 1879, and in the following year Dodgson gave up photography. 
Before he died he instructed that all the pictures of little 
girls sans habilement [sic] were to be returned either to the sitters 
or their families or else destroyed. 

Of the sixty-four admirable reproductions in this book, thirty- 
four are of “child friends,” sometimes with parents, though one 
of the most successful of all the portraits is that of a girlish boy, 
the son of Lord Darnley. Among the celebrities, Dodgson’s picture 
of Tennyson is undoubtedly impressive, but it would have been 
difficult to photograph that extremely noble figure without an 
impressive result. As a group, I think the picture of the elderly 
Misses Lutwidge playing chess (c. 1858) is particularly delightful. 
Other fine groups are those of the Rossetti family and of Charlotte 
Yonge and her mother. Dodgson was fond of trimming his pictures 
in ovals, or rounding off the tops or giving them a horrible Gothic 
peak, and he does not seem to have had very much grasp of 
composition. Only eight of the sixty-four pictures are cut 
rectangularly. 

Biographically as well as photographically this book is a most 
valuable and entertaining addition to the vast Victorian library 
which is now accumulating on our shelves, and Mr. Gernsheim 
is to be congratulated upon a highly successful presentation. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


The Good Teacher 


Maud Cherrill. By L. A. G. 


SAFELY outside the dark realm of blood, affection and possessiveness, 
teachers can do far less good and far less harm than parents. They 
are able sometimes, however, to open windows kept fast sealed in 
the parental home. This was the gift of Maud Cherrill, who has 
won the tribute of a biography from L. A. G. Strong, a distinguished 
and grateful pupil. She was,English mistress at a far from famous 
school in Plymouth, the Hoe Preparatory School for the sons of 
gentlemen. Its fortunes wavered considerably even during the 
author's short sojourn. As often happened in such places in the 
early 1900s, a bad appointment, only belatedly perceived, sent 
standards slithering down. The new classical master “knew 
no Latin at all, and in the ensuing eighteen months we 
learned nothing new, and forgot anything we had _ been 
taught before he came.” But Miss Cherrill was a jewel, and 
the portrait is entirely convincing, for, though the good teacher 
of her kind is rare enough, most of us have come across one of 
them by hearsay if not in experience. “They have no common 
denominator,” says Mr. Strong, once a teacher himself, “ except 
their power to stimulate and release the spirit of the pupil. Them- 
selves alight with enthusiasm, and instinct with love of what they 
teach, they communicate their love and enthusiasm to others ” 

Miss Cherrill conducted cricket matches and produced school 
plays; her own school, when she came to have one, was famous 
for picnics and outings. The book is rich in descriptions of such 
affairs. Her forte, in an age when teachers stili kept their dignity 
and distance, was in getting on even terms with her pupils. 

“ She could not tolerate an official attitude towards them... Maud 
Cherrill always gave the bays access to her room and her life. After 
evening prayers, anyone was free to go into the study, to look at 
her book and to play with her collection of shells and minerals.” 

There was nothing modern in her methods—she even meted out 


Strong. (Parrish. 6s.) 
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the now discredited imposition—but she succeeded in the aim of all 
modern methods, in first catching children’s interests. When she 
read a book which excited her, as she was continually doing, those 
who listened became excited too. 

Unlike the majority of teachers, she was intensely alive, and 
she is an embodiment of the difficulty about teachers’ salaries. The 
Miss Cherrills of education are rarer than first-class honours men 
Yet she was no sixth-form specialist, no head of department to whom 
a “ special responsibility ” allowance might be paid ; she taught little 
boys of ten and eleven. It is unlikely that any system devised by 
the Burnham committee, least of all the ineptly egalitarian code 
which it sponsors today, could have justly rewarded this teacher 
among teachers whose only paper qualification was “an examina- 
tion described as the Higher Cambridge.” Not that she has gone 
entirely unrewarded now. “To her and Yeats,” writes Mr. Strong, 
“ | owe the most.” Such a coupling of names, by this pupil, makes 
an illustrious epitaph. WALTER JAMEs. 


Early Dance Music 


Dances of England and France from 1450 to 1600. With their 
Music and Authentic Manner of Performance. By Mabel 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, £2 2s.) 


1950 


Dolmetsch. 


Tuts book was originally promised as long ago as 1915 in the first 
edition of Arnold Dolmetsch’s book on the interpretation of early 
music. It embodies a lifetime of progressive research which was 
pursued regressively from the known to the unknown, that is, from 
the treatises on dancing of more recent date to those of mediaeval 
and Elizabethan times. In her introductory remarks Mabel 
Dolmetsch relates how her late husband, Arnold Dolmetsch, came 
to collect a number of ancient treatises, and how it came about that 
their joint research eventually resulted in actual performances of 
more than a hundred forgotten dances. 

In the course of her exploration of all the available literature on 
the subject, including lesser-known texts such as the Rawlinson 
M.S. in Elizabethan script in the Bodleian and a poem in macaronic 
verse by the sixteenth-century Provencal poet, Antonius de Arena, 
the author soon realised that what was omitted or ambiguous in one 
book was sometimes better explained in another. Her careful com- 
parison of the original documents has thus crystallised into a treatise 
which anyone with a desire to dance can understand. It is the first 
genuine book of its kind, and the instructions are clear and precise 
for executing the various steps and evolutions of the mediaeval 
Basses danses and Branles, and the Pavans, Galliards and Corantos 
of Elizabethan times. Incidentally, problems such as the precise 
meaning of “making the haye” and Beatrice’s allusions to the 
“cinque-pace” in Much Ado about Nothing are convincingly 
elucidated. 

The music, with the dance steps clearly allocated, is presented 
with the utmost simplicity and economy of means. The dances from 
Parthenia and from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book are sparingly 
embellished, probably for the sake of clear-cut accentuation for 
dancing purposes. The notation of the ornaments has _ been 
modernised, but is not uniform throughout the book ; consequently 
some of the trills are in danger of being interpreted according to 
modern usage, that is, starting on the written note instead of on 
the note above. They are correctly marked in Byrd’s Galliard “ The 
Earl of Salisbury,” and should be similarly interpreted wherever 
they occur in other pieces. The tempo of each type of dance is 
fixed by ticks of the metronome on each “beat” or dance step. 
Musicians would certainly profit by studying the actual steps and, 
above all, the rhythm and tempi of these dances when they are 
interpreting any of the innumerable sixteenth-century purely instru- 
mental pieces based on these dance measures. “ The Lord Zouche’s 
Masque,” taken from an early lute tablature where it is anonymous, 
is also to be found in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book with divisions 
by Giles Farnaby. A few errata in the musical text have been 
overlooked, but they are obvious enough to be harmless. 

More than forty tunes are provided; some are familiar, others 
are “new,” the newest being the most ancient, taken from the 
fifteenth-century Livre de Basses Danses de Marie de Bourgogne. 
One page of this beautiful manuscript is given in facsimile. Any- 
one who loves a good tune, and can enjoy simple things without 
modern complications, cannot fail to succumb to the inherent charm 
of many of these tunes—*“ fundamental, eternal tunes,” as Arnold 
Dolmetsch once called them. For example, the one called “ Jouis- 
sance ” as set by Rudolph Dolmetsch is particularly delightful and 
one longs to see it performed. 

“The dances described in this treatise,” writes Mabel Dolmetsch 
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in her concluding chapter, “have a quality of spontaneity, which 
exercises a subtle fascination alike on the performers and the 
onlookers. They are beautiful and their music is beautiful. The 
two go hand in hand.” One feels that the writer is thoroughly at 
home among them, and has lived with them for years. As one turns 
the pages from chapter to chapter, the accumulated power of her 
insight makes itself felt. The illustrations are unusual and are lovely 
for their own sake ; they also provide visual representations of the 
characteristic features of the various dances. They transport one 
immediately to a more gracious age, an age when “ Love led the 
Dance in the Garden of Pleasure.” May we now hope that, follow- 
ing the present revival of early music, there will be a similar revival 
of the sister art of dancing the old measures “ with goodly gesture 
and with comely grace”? A second volume covering the same 
period (1450-1600) concerning the dances of Italy and Spain 
will complete the work. DoroTHy SWAINSON. 


The Story of «Little Chevalier” 


The Man in the Straw Hat. My Story. By Maurice Chevalier. 
(Odhams. 12s, 6d.) 
“THe miracle of Maurice Chevalier is that, at the age of sixty, 


he is more accomplished than ever he was. When, only a few 
months ago, I saw his one-man performance bewitching a London 
Hippodrome audience that was still shouting ‘Encore’ after two 
hours, I realised that I was watching one of the world’s greatest 
stage artistes.” These are the opening words of a foreword by 
Hannen Swaffer to this autobiography. I was out of town when 
Chevalier started his season at the Hippodrome, and he had been 
appearing for ten days when I sat in amazed admiration watching 
the astounding performance of this fine artist. After his last song 
I went behind to see him. I have known him for many years, and 
I have watched the development of his career with particular 
interest. In all sincerity, I told Maurice that the remarkable 
performance I had witnessed was unique in my experience, and 
would take its place in my memory with such outstanding theatrical 
recollections as Lucien Guitry’s performance of Pasteur, the first 
time I saw Henry Irving at the Lyceum, my first impression of 
Diaghilev’s presentation of the Ballet Russe in Paris, the juggling 
of Rastelli, Laurence Olivier’s Richard Ill, and perhaps not more 
than two or three other thrills, every detail of which are as clear 
in my memory today as they were in the years when I had the 
privilege of enjoying them. It did not surprise me that he spoke 
of the months of thought and preparation that he had put into 
choosing numbers, arranging their sequence and method of 
presentation 

When he was dressed, we went through the stage door together, 
and he pointed to a window on the opposite side of the street 
“ That,” he said, “ was where I slept on my first visit to London 
many years before I appeared at the Palace Theatre. I paid one 
pound a week for the room. I had brought with me a very 
beautiful Parisian young lady. I was oh so very happy! ” 

This autobiography shows the same charming and disarming 
candour. Chevalier’s book is much more than a record of a 
remarkable career. It is a frank revelation of the struggle of a 
man who, having achieved what appeared to be the summit of 
success in a most difficult and nerve-wracking profession, was almost 
submerged, and even contemplated, and actually attempted, self- 
destruction. “I will never know the exact cause of my break- 
down,” he writes. “Perhaps the alcoholism of my father had 
something to do with it. Then, you remember, I had never been 
sure of myself. Ever since childhood I have been basically 
melancholy and shy with a strong sense of inferiority.” 

I remember so well the rumours in Paris. It was said that 
Chevalier had entirely lost his memory and could not recognise his 
friends. It was even said that he had become a cocaine addict. 
Actually, he did have a complete breakdown and went to a sana- 
torium. In his book he writes of his recovery. “I was never to 
recapture my old self-assurance. But at least I had regained my 
courage, and now I decided to take up my profession where I had 
left off. I knew that I would carry on until I died.” Those who 
saw his astonishing one-man show at the London Hippodrome will 
find it difficult to credit that he had, at any time, been in a state 
of mind to believe that he was never to recapture his old self- 
assurance. 

Born at Ménilmontant. he was the son of a house-painter who 
(to quote Chevalier’s own words) was “a drunk.” His mother was 
a lace-maker, “a saintly woman who had brought ten children 
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into the world” Maurice has never ceased to be genuinely 
astonished at the success he has achieved. “I’ve certainly been 
very lucky,” he writes, “ because, for half a century with almost 
no voice, I've been able to attract and then hold the interest of the 
French public, the most changeable and sensitive audience in the 
whole world. It doesn’t make sense, does it?” At twelve he 
started his career in the back room of a café on the Boulevard 
Ménilmontant, the a@nission price to which was_ twenty-five 
centimes, including some refreshments. He sang the songs created 
by the popular café chantant singers of the time, copying their 
mannerisms before he developed a style of his own. “ Little 
Chevalier ” he was called. By chance, I saw him in the very early 
stages of his career. - In the early 1900s I had a friend who was 
a variety agent in Paris, and in the course of his professional 
activities regularly visited the smaller music-halls in search of 
talent. He often took me on his rounds, and somewhere on the 
outskirts of Paris we came across a young man with a hat pulled 
down to his ears, very thin, and with a long neck, the length of 
which he exaggerated with a movement of throwing his head 
forward like a cock crowing. He sang in the argot of the quartier, 
and the small shopkeepers and artisans indulged in back-chat with 
him. He certainly had “that something” which a practised eye 
can often discern in a crude beginner. . 

A few years later I again recognised Chevalier at a rehearsal 
of a revue in preparation at the Folies Bergtre. This was the 
commencement of the period in which he rocketed to fame. Soon 
he was the principal male star of the Paris music-halls. Then he 
went into operette with triumphant success. It was at the end 
of a long run of Dédé at the Bouffes Parisiens that the break- 
down came. 

When at last Chevalier was engaged for Hollywood, he did not 
lose his simplicity and modesty, despite the enormous fee he was 
to be paid. He was overwhelmed to find that he had been given 
the best suite on the ‘ Ile de France.’ He and his possessions were 
buried under flowers and fruit-baskets, and he was overcome to 
find that everyone in France seemed excited because he was going 
to America to fry to make a picture. “And there was nothing 
sure about it,” he writes. “ All this would change very fast if I 
made a fool of myself in America! ” The film people had told 
him that he was to make “sophisticated” conversation. “ All 
Latins are sophisticated,” he was told. They had to explain this 
to him, for he had never known it before. But henceforth he did 
his best to “ reek with sophistication.” As he says: “ That wasn't 
really like me at all, but I was already mixed up in a lot of things 
that weren't like me, and there was no way to stop now! ” 

Success never spoilt Chevalier for an instant. Later, in London, 
he was horrified to find that he was being advertised as the highest 
paid artist in the world. I am not surprised that he was frightened 
In writing about it he says: “Just try to make people laugh after 
that!) The manager didn’t have to appear alone in evening dress 
and a straw hat.” 

The last two paragraphs of The Man in the Straw Hat sum up 
the character of Maurice Chevalier as | have known him for many 
years: 

“There are two things I no longer do; I do not smoke and I 
hardly ever drink. My life is very full and I feel it now has a 
meaning and a purpose. 

I love my public. I love my work. I have never been happier 
than I am now, free to do my own little speciality and to do it where 
I want.” 

CHARLES B. COCHRAN. 


. 

Dickens: The Man and the Books 
Charles Dickens: A Biographical and Critical Study. By Jack 
(Dakers. 18s.) 

THERE is a quickened interest in Charles Dickens—not only in his 
novels, but in the man himself. Biographies in the past decade 
have been numerous; Mr. Jack Lindsay adds his stint—a very 
bulky stint—to the pile. His biography is long, opinionated, occa- 
sionally repetitive, often tiresome, yet readable and—in the end 
formidable. It is the product of immense industry, considerable 
love and understanding of Dickens, and a complex and imperfectly 
co-ordinated apparatus of psychological and sociological know- 
ledge. Mr. Lindsay offers no original documentation ; he has read 
and re-read Dickens’s novels, and he has gone to nearly all the 
published sources. He is a little high-handed with Dame Una Pope- 
Hennessy, but it is in part doubtful that he could have attempted 


Lindsay. 
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his book if Dame Una had not gone before. He makes a proper 
acknowledgement to Mr. Edmund Wilson ; but his book is in the 
main the result of original—if sometimes somewhat odd—cerebra- 
tion rather than of finicking research. The effect is sometimes 
refreshing and sometimes fatiguing. 

Yet the book is not thereby to be condemned. I found Mr. 
Lindsay's constant deployment of the whole armour of the 
psychiatrist's consulting-room more than a little wearisome ; but, 
strip his long rambling paragraphs of their top-hamper of jargon, 
their death-wish and their mother-surrogate, and there remains a 
great deal of sound, astringent thought. 

Inevitably and rightly, Mr. Lindsay yokes Dickens's literary 
development to the course of his personal life ; the complex family 
imbroglio makes dreary reading, but its effect on book after book 
is undoubted. The fantasy world of David Copperfield, of Great 
Expectations, of Dombey and Son, with its intensity of suffered 
humiliation and sudden joy, with its brooding symbolism, its 
violence and its pity, is a world created by a genius; yet it Is 
related, at many planes, to the real world lived in by the boy 
who worked in Warren's Blacking Factory at Hungerford, the boy 
who was the son of the shiftless John Dickens, the energetic, un- 
stable, dashing young author, and the tormented, demoniac middle- 
aged man. Painstakingly, Mr. Lindsay traces the relationship 
through book after book ; he has hunted down minor clues and 
minor characters in the story ; he has sought, not quite successfully, 
to evoke the turgid sense of Dickens’s epoch—but here his attempt 
does not stand comparison with Mr. R. J. Cruickshank’s remarkable 
panorama of Dickensian England. 

Mr. Lindsay makes some shrewd points, on which he will secure 
a measure of agreement from most modern students of Dickens: 
the eighteenth-century carry-over, the rural background, and— 
above all—the continuing, essential, phantasmal significance of the 
railways, in Dickens's life and books. He is right, I am sure, in 
pinning down the Staplehurst railway accident as a crucial experience 
in Dickens's life. Thenceforward the fantasy could no longer be 
sublimated in writing ; it had to be lived and mimed. The closing 
years of Dickens's life, the ceaseless hithering and thithering, the 
macabre “ readings * which were, in fact, a dramatic release of his 
own emotional and spiritual tensions—a loosing of the demon— 
of these Mr. Lindsay's account is forceful and just. The real com- 
prehension atones for the wordiness, and Mr. Lindsay builds up a 
coherent and living portrait of his subject. His cannot be a source- 
book for Dickens's students ; it is, however, a useful and provocative 
commentary. JOHN CONNELI 


New Novels 


Secret Valleys. By John Cousins, (Cape. 9s 6d.) 


The Hour of Truth. By David Davids ym. (| alcon Press. 9S. 6d.) 
Be Clean, Be Tidy. By Elizabeth Berridge. (Falcon Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Final Night. By Robert Gaines. (Heineman 8s. 6d.) 
The Feast. By Margaret Kennedy, (Cassell. gs. 6d.) 


Dear Life. By H. E. Bates. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


Dororuy PARKER Once wrote a poem about those who seek mono- 
gamy “ pursuing it from bed to bed.” I am beginning to feel the 
same way about integrity. Mind you, as a determinedly escapist 
novel-reader, | am delighted to learn that integrity isn’t one of those 
things that you can just pick up around the home ; but as a house- 
bound woman I find it a little bit galling. 

Angus Frazer, John Cousin’s hero, had to go all the way to Crete 
to look for Ais. With Henri and Tom, two members of his war-time 
aircrew, he was compelled to search for the guerrilla fighter to whom 
they had dropped arms during the war, unreasonably convinced that 
when the search was concluded they would have also found them- 
selves. As it turns out, only Angus is capable of understanding : 
Henri, the half-Frenchman, has already substituted cynicism and 
fellow-travelling for deep feeling, and Tom has for so long encased 
himself in his impersonation of an eighteenth-century squire that 
this masquerade has come to be a substitute for reality. After the 
guerrilla leader has been killed and the authorities are trying to 
discover where the arms-cache is hidden, Angus comes to the 
decision that is the moral of the book. Henri wants him to reveal 
the cache to Demetrias, the Communist leader, Tom, to the law. 
Angus says, “I couldn't make a choice for other people that I 
couldn't share in, that I had no responsibility for I suppose 
everyone’s got his own private test of integrity, his touchstone. Mine 
is this business of personal responsibility.” And, again “I don't 
seem to be able to follow other people's rules. And I don’t want 
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anyone to follow my rules, either, even if I'm sure they're the right 
rules. Everyone's got to work out their own.” . . 

And so Secret Valleys is a very satisfying book for a good liberal 
It has an epic quality, and this includes, de natura, a certain flavour 
of Boy-Scoutism. This is not to denigrate the book, for I think very 
highly of it ; it is only a sad comment on our times that the subject 
of integrity and the brotherhood of man inevitably smacks of the 
naive. 

William Harmon, in The Hour of Truth, is looking for more than 
integrity when he accepts the post of legal officer to an American 
good-neighbour mission to a decaying South American province 
For he has, poor man, become impotent with his New York wife 
who symbolises dominant American womanhood, although he 
manages to recover this particular aspect of his manhood by killing 
a snake and sleeping with two other women. It seemed to me 
discouraging that he was unable to solve this particular problen 
at home, but, once it is disposed of, the other problem, that of 
maintaining personal integrity, again becomes of overpowering 
interest. Most of the characters are corrupt, the second-rate 
Americans who have joined the mission to taste a mastery and 
importance they couldn't rate at home, the local congquistadores 
wanting only money and power ; even those who partake in the rite 
of integrity are, like the hero, in some way flawed. It would seem 
that Mr. Davidson has only one theme, since this is identical with 
that of his excellent first novel, The Steeper Cliff. But if he ha 
other exotic locales in hand for it, he should do well. 

These two novels deal with integrity and men. Integrity and 
women usually resolves itself into the answer that “East, West, 
home's best,” and Be Clean, Be Tidy is no exception. American 
reviewers have, I see, compared Miss Berridge to Elizabeth Bowen 
and Elizabeth Taylor. They are wrong. At the moment Miss 
Berridge is writing above her station, but once she cuts out the 
rather trite sensitivity and sticks to straight stories about working 
girls looking for happiness, she should be very popular at the 
libraries. The same goes for Mr. Gaines. His first novel simul- 
taneously shows that he has a good knack for thrillers and believes 
himself to be a Graham Greene—and oh, how tired we have all 
become of this literary world of derivative seediness ! 

I turn with relief—and you will, too—to Margaret Kennedy's 
The Feast. Don't read the blurb till you've finished the book, 
because it gives the show away. In the first chapter we learn that 
a rock-fall has killed nearly everyone in a small hotel and a priest 
is wondering whether there is any reason in the choice of the dead. 
Back we go to meet the people involved, to begin to care who should 
survive and who die. There is reason in the choice, but it spoils the 
story to know what it is beforehand, and it’s too good a story to 
spoil: competent, unpretentious, exciting and reasonable, it’s a 
model of a Book Society Choice. 

If Dear Life had been Mr. Bates’s first book instead of his thirty- 
fifth, it would have been hailed as a masterpiece. It is a little short 
of that. But this beautifully written study of a delinquent girl 
whose tragedy is sure because the conception of personal integrity 
has never done more than brush against her life and leave her for 
ever is a bitter commentary on the first two novels. There was no 
integrity for Laura at home, and she could leave home only to lose 
everything. MARGHANITA LASKI. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Self Portrait of an Artist. From the Diaries and Memoirs of Lady 


Kennet (Kathleen, Lady Scott). 


Bur is it a good self-portrait ? Only those who knew Lady Kennet 
can offer an opinion, but the ordinary reader may well ask the 
question, for this is at once an interesting and an irritating book. 
Interesting, for the events and people it mentions, and more 
especially for the complex character of Lady Kennet ; irritating, 
because, with few obvious reticences, the writer succeeds in elvding 
the reader time and again. It is divided into two parts: an auto- 
biography which begins at her childhood and terminates with the 
birth of her first son and the departure of her husband Captain 
Scott, on the Antarctic expedition from which he never returned, 
and a series of extracts made by her second husband, Lord Kennet, 
from the diaries she kept from Captain Scott's departure until the 
close of her own life over thirty-five years later. The diaries in 
particular are very personal, and, as the editor points out, have been 
considerably cut and shortened for the present publication. Perhaps 
this is why they are, on the whole, unsatisfactory. A woman so 
outspoken and single - minded as Lady Kennet cannot be 
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— Consequently production costs were higher and as it was not until 
d-rate September following devaluation of the £ sterling that improvement in 
¥ and the price of rubber occurred, the profit for the year of £7,055 was sub- 
adores stantially less than that for the previous season. Taxation requirements 
he rite are, however, less onerous on this occasion, and your directors are able 
piven to rec mmend the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., leaving to carry 
forward £10,838 
with AUl ia at 1090. | _— , . 5 
ae _ Since devaluation of the £ in September last, the price of rubber has 
risen to a more remunerative level, and provided our production costs 
keep within reasonable bounds and our estates are free from terrorist 
y and activities, there is every reason to believe that trading results for the 
West current year will show a satisfactory improvement 
28 We have now at Lauderdale estate : 
srican | | e have now at Lauderdale estate, out of a total area of 1,013 acres, 
mee | me rly 800 acres of young clonal seedling rubber, part of which is in 
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lieves ; of aving, ceased 7). 18. That pig Ruth may become it. (7.) pensation awards to the whole rubber industry in Malaya are unlikely to 
j egrets th dge. -) « xifts oO a4 (7.) > more | j ) m D C 
ve all M1. Graduate with trophy. and where. 20. Half price capeice. (S.) be more than £9} million, I must warn you that the eventual compensa- 
xt Se Bees teen tae Be oe pao ale tion for our losses may bear little relation to the amount of our claim, 
dy’ 12. Medical officer Yes, ail round. (4.) service. (4.) i | The report was adopted. 
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adequately represented by extracts from her writings. Too many 
of these, although they serve to carry on the thread of narrative, 
add little or nothing to the promised portrait. Many revealing 
passages need, one feels, a little more explanation. A distinguished 
artist, a remarkable woman, this much we knew. It is difficult to be 
certain, but it is at least possible to think that this book would have 
done her memory a greater service if it had been more outspoken, 
more complete. In its present form it is sometimes disturbing, 
puzzling, irritating, and the reader is left wishing he knew of Lady 
Kennet either more—or less. 


The European World, 1870-1945. 
(Bell. 
Tuts is an unusually good text-book, and something more besides. 
As a text-book it is designed for the student “setting to work on 
this crowded period ab initio.” As a result, many students in this 
position at university level will find that neither the book nor its 
recommendations for further reading make adequate demands upon 
them; but it should prove useful even to the most aspiring. 
This opinion is based on the book’s factual accuracy and balanced 
judgement ; on the fact that, while dealing with its material ip 
considerable detail, its details are so selected and its material so 
arranged that it never gives the impression of congestion or con- 
fusion ; and, last but not least, on the fact that it is well written. 
These qualities, and the further consideration that the selection and 
arrangement of material are throughout influenced by the attempt 
to show how and why contemporary Europe reached its present 
situation, make it possible to recommend the book to an even 
wider audience than students. There is more sense and guidance 
here for the ordinary serious reader than he will find in a dozen 
books with titles like / Was There or My Years in the Kremiin. 


By T. K. Derry and T. L. Jarman, 


208.) 


Image No. 3: Winter 1949-50. (Art and 
Technics. gs.) 

THIs excellent “quarterly of the visual arts” continues bravely 
on its course, demonstrating an agreeable directness of approach 
and a refreshing renunciation of preciosity. The editorial mind 
is catholic in taste, but knows quite definitely what it likes, and 
uses a loving care and all the resources of print and paper to 
present its discoveries to a public (necessarily select, but loyal) that 
has learned to appreciate them. The venture shows public spirit, 
for a publication of this quality can hardly yield a profit at five 
shillings a copy: an editorial note in this issue declares that, “on 
the basis of page for page, thousand for thousand, Image is 
probably the most expensive magazine in England to produce,” 
but adds: “ We don’t need a subsidy: we'll carry our losses with a 
stiff upper lip.” The most interesting article in this issue is that 
by Mr. Basil Taylor on “ The Graphic Work of George Stubbs ™ ; 
it augurs well for his forthcoming book on Stubbs. Another 
stimulating article is that by Mr. Mitchell A. Wilder on the “ Santos,” 
the carved devotional figures of New Mexico. Mr. Thomas Balston 
appraises the clean lines of Ethelbert White's wood-engravings, and 
Mr. Michael Middleton presents some clever drawings by Leonard 
Rosoman, whose decorative sense appears to need colour for its 
proper fulfilment. The “ postscript” enclosed with each copy now 
runs to eight pages, and contains some letters which show that 
Image is attracting the attention of artists and typographers, as it 
deserves 


Edited by Robert Harling. 
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This hotel ts open all the year round. 
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Rough Shooting. Deer Stalking Boating and 


a Vita-glass Sun Lounge and bright Cocktail Bar, and is centrally 
heated. Write for Brochure or Telephone 
Tobermory 12 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


SURVEYING the investment scene last week on the eve of the polls 
I posed the question: If there is a stalemate suggesting the 
likelihood of another showdown in, say, a year’s time? I 
suggested the answer that “confidence would still be lacking and 
the emphasis would be on gold shares and overseas securities.” 
Well, the risk of a political stalemate has materialised and markets 
have given ample proof that real investment confidence has not 
been restored, with the inevitable corollary that investment and 
speculative interest has switched into gold-mining shares and, to 
a lesser extent, into overseas securities which are beyond the reach 
of dividend restriction at home. 

In saying this | do not wish to imply that the investment picture 
is not less sombre now than before the election result was known. 
Many of the worst fears of the equity investor, such as a further 
increase in Profits Tax, a capital gains tax and statutory dividend 
limitation, must be regarded as having receded at least into the 
middle distance. It also seems a reasonable inference from the 
election result that the Government will proceed very slowly, if at 
all, with its threatened plans to extend the field of nationalisation, 
That is all on the credit side from the investor's point of view. 


1950 


The Investment Prospect 

The point I wish to make is that the mere receding of fear js 
not synonymous with the restoration of confidence. What the 
average investor would like to see would be a substantial cut in 
Government expenditure, paving the way towards a worth-while 
reduction in taxation. He would also like to see the proper 
emphasis placed on financial incentives and greater freedom in the 
field of dividend policy. So long as the political stalemate continues 
it seems practically certain that the Government's financial policy 
will be non-committal, and that the need for a bold constructive 
programme will be subjected to tactical manoeuvring. With these 
uncertainties overhanging the market nobody would expect the 
investor to take a bold, enterprising view. All the same, now 
that hope has at last lifted its head, the shares of companies whose 
dividends are covered by a very large margin of earnings must 
be conceded to have some attractions. As for iron and steel 
shares, the safest assumption now seems to be that the Govern- 
ment’s nationalisation plan will be shelved. That implies that iron 
and steel shares should now be assessed as the equities of companies 
trading in competitive conditions, though subject, so long as the 
Act remains on the statute book, to statutory dividend limitation. 
In my view the reaction in shares such as William Beardmore, 
Dorman Long and Colvilles, has been somewhat overdone. 

The movement of funds into gold-mining shares, especially 
dividend-paying Kaflirs, and other overseas securities, is not at all 
surprising. The outlook for Kaffirs, in the light of the coming 
half-yearly dividend payments, is promising, and it may well be 
that activity in this section will broaden out over the coming weeks. 
Among the promising shares are Randfontein, at 27s., and Rose 
Deep, at 45s. 3d. 

A Cheap Rubber Share 

Another section of the market which may well shake itself free 
from the general uncertainties in the coming weeks is the market 
in rubber shares. The background here is decidedly favourable, 
with the commodity quoted at a price which enables all the efficient 
producing companies to make satisfactory profits. Among the 
shares which look undervalued are the £1 Ordinaries of Jong 
Landor Rubber Estates, now quoted around 12s. 6d. This Malayan 
company, which has first-class management and a strong balance- 
sheet, paid a dividend of 5 per cent. for the year which ended 
June 30th, 1949. It was able to do so out of profits made on an 
average selling price for rubber of only 10d. a Ib. If one makes 
the fullest allowance for increased costs, the profit margin in the 
current financial year, ending June 30th, 1950, must be substantially 
enlarged, and it will be surprising if the dividend is not raised. 
Even on the 5 per cent. payment the shares offer the attractively 
high yield of 8 per cent. In 1947 they were quoted as high as 
14s. 9d., and as a measure of the earnings and dividend possibilities 
it is worth recalling that for 1940 the company paid a dividend of 
15 per cent. The balance-sheet shows cash and gilt-edged holdings 
of over £35,000 and a general reserve of £15,000, against an issued 
capital of only £89,500 
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} AVE YOU PLANNED a secure future 
for yourseli? If not, learn ho ‘Ou 
can ensure this through Rapipism, the 
fascinating new aay ~* approved by or. 


Write now for Booklet THe 
RAPIDISM roe G587. Tuition’ “House, 
London, S.W.19, or — Ry 235, Grand 
Buildings. Trafalgar S 
M4 AIR SECRET. ‘RIAL COLLEGE, 
hasten extended again, have few 
vacancies left for next term.—57, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square. W.1 and also 
Park Lane, W.1 
‘HERBORNE SCHOOL — ENTRANCE 
\ SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION - Twelve 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of amounts 


varying from £160 to £30 per annum, 
and two Hodgson Exhibitions for Sons o 


Clergy in the Church of England, value 
£120 and £80 per annum. The Examina- 
tion begins om May 16th entries to be 
received by May Ist. Candidates must 
be under 14 on May ist Full particu- 
ars from the Headmaster’s Secretary. 

STUDENTS contemplating proceeding to 


the United States for educational pur- 
poses during the summer 1950, should con- 
sult immediately the NATIONAL UNION OF 
STuDENTS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 3, Endsleigh 
Street. W.C.1, for details concerning the 
exception. advantageous facilities for 
movement to the U.S.A., which it disposes. 
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85G) Gate, London, W.8 
WREtns Is A TRADE—it must. 

learnt Let the practical i li 
tutors of the London School of 
teach you personally and_ individus 
correspondence. The only 
patronage of che leading 
rietors Staff journalism 
oetry. Radio Plays. Reduced fees —Free 
book ‘from Prosrectus. Dert., LONDON 
Scnoot or JouxnaLisw. 57, Gordon Square. 
London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574. 


CONCERTS 


B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
. ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, — 
Chacony in G minor for String 
Songs of Farewell “ is 
The Hymn ve? a eee . Hol ist 
















Pu reel 












Belshazzar's William Walton 
DENNIS ‘NOB 
B.B.C. CHORAL SOCIETY 
GOLDSMITHS’ CHORAL UNION. 
SIR_ MALCOLM SARGENT 
Tickets: 10s.. 7s. 6d., Ss., 3s > 
Gallery (standing), 2s., at Hall (Ken. 8212), 
and usual agents 
EXHIBITIONS 
RCADE GALLERY. March: The Age 
of La Jorme De Vivre, 18th century 
and drawings by Watteau, 
on otto, Tiepolo, Longhi and 
others urniture, Porcelain. 
Jreenano LEGER, an_Arts Council! exhi- 
bition Tue Tate GaLirny. Open till 


Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2-6 


l s CRAFTS.- Wrought iron, treen, 
Aran Isle knitted goods, homespuns 


and spinning demonstrations.—Tuer Crarts- 
MAN'S Marker at Heat's, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road. W.1 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
ANG eS SB aitsn, 

Espaha, 103 ‘ato n wk 

Friday, Mar at 





h if 
r GOOSSENS roe 
4 lecture-recital will be giver 
Marylebone Public Libraries at Stern Hall 
33, Sevmour Place, Marble Arch, on Thurs- 
day. March 9, at 8 p.m Admission Free 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 

Engagement Order of 1947 epplies. 
NDUCATED woman required for Head- 
4ship of Sunshine Home Nursery School 
tor Blind Children. Northwood, Middlesex 
en with young children essential 
Salary in of Educationist would be 
Scale, plus residential emolu- 
Other applicants according to 
ationes an en lence—In any case 
not ‘ess than £400 plus residential 


emoluments Application form from 
Secretary- General, NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THe Buiinp. 224, Great Portland Street, 


London, W.1. 
#INE ART BOOKSELLERS. 
educated 


Bloomsbury, 
lady for 


require intelligent 
Clerical/ Secretarial part-time work (20-25 
hours). Write full particulars, age, educa- 
tion, salary required.—Box 758B. 








- way). English 

«dpuetic essential; other sublects 

accordi ing to degree. Typing € an advan- 
tage, but not essential. 440.—Box 756B. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


ESWICK SCHOOL, CuMBERLAND.—Co- 
Educational School of 300 pupils (90 
boarders) Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified men or women for the 
tollow in, posts: Historr—to University 
standard, Marus, to University standard, 
Cuemistry, to University standard. There 
is also a vacancy for a Mistress to take 
charge of the Domestic Science. Any one 
of these posts may be combined with that 
of Senior Mistress for which there is a 
ibstantial responsibility allowance. yi 
lingness to take part in the full corporate 
life of the school is_ essential. 
tions, together with the mames of three 
referees, should be submitted at once to 
the Headmaster, School House, Keswick. 
The posts will be resident and the salary 
in accordance with the Burnham Scale 
ONDON COUNTY _ COUNCIL.—Applica- 
4 tions are invited from men and women 











for (a) four positions of Supervisor of 
Play Centres and Junior Clubs: salary 
£350 x 25— £500. Commencing salaries 
bove the nimum may be authorised in 
b b) _ two ,postens 0 of 





of 
hold a 


teacher of phy u on 
as theier dut s ir relati to physical 
education are concerned, “the successful 
candidates will work und the direction 
of the Senior Inspectors of Phys ie 
Commencing salaries will 

falifications and 











is 
i be inv t 

their duties or September "Ist, 
Application forms, obta 





take 


1950 inable from 
the Epucation Orricer (EO Estab.2 The 
n Hall Londor S.E.1 (stamped 


00 envelope _ necessary), 
be returned not later than March 
1950. Canvassing disqualifies 
M®= EDICAL | STATISTICIAN.—The 
Ss ervi ce Commissioners invite applica- 
rom men and women for the per- 
mal vent post of Mepicat STATISTICIAN in 
the a REGISTER Orrice. Superannt 
m inder the rouse. ed S$ iper 
iN S under 
is 


; § et 00 x £50 - 

1 £30 being deducted from com- 
mencing salary for each year of age below 
38 on appointment, and £30 added for 





(2235.) 


















cae h year above 38 up to age 40. Candi- 
lates — be registered medical practi- 
tioners and have had statistical training, 
preferably with a = versity degree and 
a Diploma in Public Health. and with 
— ence in at least two of the follow- 


(i) resident hospital appointment; (ii) 
health service; (iti) school medical 
; (iy)  patholog: (v) general 
rac ice (vi) medical research; (vi ~ 
justrial medicine. It will be an adve 

for candi dates to nave had stat st! c 4 
training 


public. 





re advanced than that of the 
arse and also experience in 
PD and commentaries. The 
catdidate will have ample scope. 
eneral tect cal direction of 

ef Medical Statistician for original 
our the whole field of vital statistics. 

rther particulars and application forms 
from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 










s sessful 
~_ 3 the 





6, Burl ngton Gardens, London, W.1. quot- 
tng No 968 Completed application forms 
must be received by the Secretary by 
March 18th. 1950 

(Continued on page 292) 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Saturday, 8th March, at 2.30 


THE KINGDOM 


(Elgar) 


ISOBEL BAILLIE 
JANET HOWE 
WILLIAM HERBERT 
HAROLD WILLIAMS 


At the Organ : ARNOLD GREIR 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Boxes £3.15s. and £1. 17s. éd., Stalls 10s. 6d., 
and 7s. 6d., Arena és. 6d., and 5Ss., Balcony 
reserved) 4s. (uarcserce®? 

2s. Tickets, Box 
Albert Hall. (Ken. 82/2) and usual Agents. 
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SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- A BERPORTH attractive small Guest 
TION COMMITTEE ——, House 4 has some accommodation vacant 
OARDING SPECIAL ScHoot Bramle f and summer holidays. Book = x. oo, 
Juttdford) Additional Resident As vat ri void disappointment. Detaiis from a Recommended by 
" prea, ———— for September, is tu! Miss Bautarp, Pen-y-Cra ag. Aberporth JQ 
his schoo for educationaly sub-norm ‘ s , oa oe 
children (80 girls. 20 junior boys). oy et PALF f F Ashley Courtenay 
Post provides opportunity for initiative Own piod.. mod 5.—Leece, Redlands 
and individual methods. Salary Burnhar t on Bist D. V Her ’ oo - \ 
Scale for Assistant Teachers in pecial - aie ~ . , . : 
Schools (ie. two in rements payabie in I D “y IRGH Comtf ib ard resid MY THOUGHTS ARE AMONG THE pra coneven. Sussex. By t Soutt 
1 to scale alary for sei e i : oe a . ate | ’ ila), 5 aper yr lo al ty; . —~¥ SAU CEPANS Downs CHEQUERS 1h London, 2 
I - ane one: . Be hoo! 9° ° — es, ; iB + Festival: < t ROOC ood, Perhap 4 } wah P . es Cc ae = od ~enees aD isual comfort 
me ) xtraneous dutie plica- , x 757 . — d-worle sharr *lighttul c 
i forms obtainable on receipt of I ONDON 124. Sutherland Ave Maida an hotel Farm nae ns a elas 7 location - 
ae d.) ene seareenes — pe 4 Vale Bed, breakfast, dinner (12s. 6d cooking. A appetising meals (invariably cc N. 
rom the Chief Education Otcer or daily inclus.). h. and « gas fires all mfor ’ hy excelle rd 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey 4. rooms Tennis Red ced terms perm ; / S = + age mm. cues z 
Mue Institt TE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEs residents Tel CUN 2554 my mm osaaen good r. ~~ Migs oS . = 
MENT The Institute of Personnel ry HE peace t nhurried years.” personal . . Pulborough 86 a 
Management is proceeding to appoint a I Sussex Downs. Remote but not cluded in my 
acetal “an ~- Wh Sractising “pet- t ae popent  hamist Small nb eee es For further di RICHMOND WiLL. Surrey. MORSHEAD LE 
gonnel officers, working in co-operation sitting s at CH a? hei na ent ne stamp HOTEL. just by the Park Gates and facing | 
with the British Institute of Management produce poultry. electric etnhen Gand Ashley Cour pom wo ge a nly eee Kee Offers A. 
Its two principal objects are to increase See te oot cominkn suet @ London. S.W.1. utes : able residential 
the knowledge and competence of its mem- meals el " req a box 1545 — from 63 gns.. with easy access £o City MI 
bers. and to promote and develop per- rio Ls Fur = aaa “* ~~ 2 BANCHORY. Kincardine. RAEMOIR if West End. Tel.: Richmond 4676 I 
sonnel management Desirable qualifca- ET ! ! overikng beac! 5 small luxury Hotel on Deeside Friendly 
tions are (a) a degree or equivalent pro- I Apr. to 25 GREENAWAY 10, Crooklets, country house environment and an SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEH AMSTEDE . 
fessional qualifications; (b) knowledge of Bude, Cornwall abundance of good food 20 bedrooms, HOTEL A personal welcome awaits yot 
industrial relations and personnel practice yO let in house verlooking Thames, 10 bathroom Golf (3 miles), Fishing, &! this old-established 65-bedroom 
(c) experience in industry or commerce S.W. London, 2 fturnished rooms an Rough Shooting 3,000 acres Riding Delightfully situated on the cliff, facing 
(2) ¢ edministrative experience * Safar y seeareem, Cook ne ia ilities and large (expert tion) Ballroom Hosel shoot- ~~ E. a, a —_ a ey let ase for ; 
50r r year for a person with 1e Se garden ) N 752 e train T a § ing holiday ea-Fis g. Shooting, 
qualitic afions’ otherwise a period of 7 E08! al . Hererorp.--Small G mag Went : re el Golt Write Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Crawley 7 
training at a somewhat reduced Sates ¥ Wr e has vacancies Easter ond later CIRENCESTER STRATTON HOUSE Tel. 2101 
may be offered Applications, givi i ~ aaa oom’ inhetiien a “gns HOTEL Cotswold charm, Country House phate ie 
mecessary details. marked Confidenti ‘al to a . S.. careen produce, & 5 gt characteristics, and the personal interest 8ST. IVES, Cornwall. i THE GARRACK 
Da. C. H. Nortucortr, Institute of Personnel < of the Resident Proprietor, are just three HOTEL. 10 mins. walk from the centre ] 
Management Management ouse Hill reasons for making this lovely period house e _ Bw 7*, _ th ur - Geen ae in ( 
Street. London, 1 a . your touring eadquarters or permanent he country y by the sea pen all the 
HE Vat: Serysee Commissioners ot te HOTELS home in the eart of the Cotswolds ye at ‘ 5 — ~—_ and ( 
4 ca ns or me or more posts O Te 3 cheertu service vicensec ro r 
Aocwstant Kreren in the Puen PRe RNSIDE Inglemere Situated = me sourn CORNWALL. ror = MANOR Tel 199 — 
Orrice Applicants must be at least 4 acres of ground yverlooking the bay OLSUE MANOR . 7s 
and under 26 years of age on January ist \ ns Riding, s. bowls mile ‘wn poultry, cows, fresh Opp. SALCOMBE, S. Devon. GARA ROCK M: 
1950; extensions allowed for regular servi Real comfort and ex- arm pt . we, and the personal touch com- HOTEL. A sun-trap at the most southerly 
in H.M. Forces and, up to two years ellent cooking Phone: 312 — to make the perfect Spring nonday ''P of Devon. A 50-bedroom family Hotel, co 
for other voluntary service in H.M. Forces ou RNEMOU TH in the Spring! Stay at in unspoilt Rose'snd (Ruan High Lanes, ‘f@cing the sea, offers personal service 
ee for comp Meaty om ice unde the I the Hydro Hotel Durley Gardens Nr Truro.) I Veryan 270 ont —— a ey 2 eaenemee welcome 
ational Service Acts ley mus have el ri op positio 0 bedrooms am ’ © chiidren el.: livelstone 279 
good knowledge of Latin and Pieuch and | ff ‘nisht powter” Bacellent table BY DALMALLY, Argyll. PORTSONOCHAN _ 
must mally possess a First or Second p<» Rea : : HOTEL On the shores of Loch Awe, inthe SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN “we 3 In 
Class Honours degree in Classics, Law. ot Bo RNEMOUTH is ideal in the Spring. heart of the Western Highlands. Highland sunny seclusion 100 yards from tie sea, 
H I though exceptionally well quali- especially at the West Dene Hotel, Bagpipes, Scottish Country Dancing, Trout this one-time ROYAL RESIDENC E will 
fied andidates with degrees lower than Alum Chine, overlooking the sea We are Fishing Stalking Boating A warm appeal to all who seek comfort, good 
Secon : rs or with degree in a small good-class h tel iw th a homely yee aWaits the discerning visitor catering and personal service Sea and 
ote ‘ ay de. considered " Salary etmsoee® .. ae oe. — Kilchrenan 224 River Fishing, Golf, Tennis. Under the 
for mer 3 25 > 6 rising wi am ersonal attention 4 assure sons Me * 
prospects of promotion after § to 7 years Wr te Proprietor for brochure, or phone omen. THE ROYAL CLARENCE persone! direction of Mrs. F. J. Martin 
Be e to the scale of £700 to £1.100 Westbourne 64843 HOTEL ‘The Gateway to the West." 
Sala somewhat lower YORNWALL.—SuNuo_me Private Horet A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- TOTLAND BAY HOTEL, Isle of Wight. 
s e b ip ta two St. Agnes. Nearest hotel Chapel Porth ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral This first-class, fully licensed hotel, with 
incre nts t graduate experience Beach. Excellent ng. surfing, touring, Close packed ith the relics of a more own private beach, offers all those 
e >» under 1s National — e walking, tennis Genuine hospitality. Mod. leisured age yet .eplete with every modern —— which appeal to families who 
ts lar anc appl ation rms YORNW SEN Cov Hore.” amenity Well-appointed bedrooms ike to holiday away from the madding 
i 0 ary, Civil e € MMi ssior prt oy overk -~ a amd shor’ us Re irant. Cocktail Lounge, Lift, R.A.C., crowd. Tel.: Freshwater 431. R. H. Atkin- 
i _* fon Gar = _ fends wt. _ sands; h. and <¢ v amenity; double A.A. P.O. phones all rooms. Tel. 4071-2. son, General Manager 
: N 76 omy c catio orm ¢ ~ } 14 an @ wn s , 
r eceived by him by March 23rd ioe ah til July 15, single 7 gns HASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL. Licensed. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Faces pro 
195 ~ ener my . Centre of Sea Front, next door to White the South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.- Lr‘ 6 ty ITSWOLDS.—O1p, Reo Lion Horet, Rock Pavilion Renowned for excellent Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London occ: 
SHIP IN Soctal Psycno.ocy.— Stow-on- he-Wold Glos e Good food. Lift Night Porter Modern equip- and the Coast Fully Licensea Pirst- . 
Appl are invited for the post of boking well ape — Ky poultry: ment and comforts Personal supervision Class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and Gal 
Le © n Social Psychology Salary bra a oe SENSE oum- of Resident Proprietors. Tel. 614. Wire: ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting . 
£550- £800. or f 800- £1,100, a ording to me ALKEY, < Dubl eo * Yelton,"’ Hasting 9-hole course Tel. 20331 (3 lines) For 
) if ation and experience If addi t L 0 ibiin L i} 
a ch er hse pes cama | BO’ Wespe ter cutsine content and survion JERSEY. LA CHAIRE, Rozel_ Bay. TUNGRIDGE WELLS. WELLINGTON all 
{ th £40 per annum for Sea and ntr nlv 30 minutes from (Ist Register.) Country House atmosphere TEL Solve your servant problem by 
e under 16, « ile Dublin by bus and rail 10 acres lovely grounds Fully Licensed going ig oa * this = _ of 
the f time ed ON CORN In Guide t Cocktail Bar Continental cuisine Good Staffed hote acing south, Overlooking . 
t person appointed D™ 4 no rels and est Leones Qs. 6d.. bathing and fishing. Own Taxi and Hire : Gw Somneyy Commas “ a Miss atti 
wil t Oct er ist 1945 tr -. ILTO . lee st . Car Service Apply Manager. 'e swen el. ‘. rust ouses, ‘ 
€ as i. The Univer ity = a “4 P. Miron, , Fiset ‘ Trinity 198 " 7 Limited. wit! 
y furnitur remova . . : 
poss reat . = noval E ASTBOURNE.--Kitpare Hore Trinity JEASEY. Channel isiands. ST. BRELADE’S WASHFORD, Somerset. THE DRAGON of : 
> . 4 Place. Small but luxurious interior. BAY HOTEL (ist Register.) 1} hours HOUSE Strategically placed for Mine- : 
fora beds, elect: fires, h. & all rooms, Terms flight from London Flowers, sunshine head, the Quantocks and the sea at Blue pos 
om 7 gns-9 gms. Easter 18s. daily and an equable climate Completely Anchor. A homely hotel for a holiday of 
tha HILL HOUSE HOTEL, Char. sheltered, facing South and sea Now happy memories. Country fare. country feel 
Be Unive rehester (mile and a half booking for Spring. Details with pleasure <vontentment. Once ¢gain under the personal " 
mare). Guper luxusy Seee from R. H. Colley. Tel.: St. Aubin 1, direction of Mrs. M. Dixon, Tel. 215 firn 
to 14 gens. per week frite tor 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT Tel.: Dorchester 216 NEWQUAY. SEAWYNDS FARM WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK eve 
cea oe a @ care-free holiday at one of HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, Watergate HOTEL Only 30 minutes froffi London. 
A‘ COMMODATION offered in mod. old- and’s oldest seaside Hotels. For Bay A happy choice for a tamily holiday, Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls and Dancing Do 
i ert tlage Ea ter ynwards rt without ceremony, good plain where children and dogs are welcome. all tree to residents 150 rooms (many 
Wars. Vervan, Cornwall " selected wines and finest Swimming, Surfing, Sea Fishing, Walking, with private bath), and self-contained part 
ir | Eng frite Barker's MARINE or just lazing 1} acres grounds. Farm suites. Moderate inclusive terms Wey- 
OCEAN HOTEL TEI falt m-Naze, Essex The bed- produce Tel St. Mawgan 246, bridge 1190. tho: 
T f rse. have running ‘ I 
1 res. Fully booked for August. but the 
SANDOWN. | June and Juls pruihsenndithiined a # el 
A.A. Four-Star. R.A.C. , ' fad FOREST East CLos® Hore, standa- r IRS , 
*% Over 100 Bedrooms *% Ballroom hitul surroundings on the | TOURS ther 
%& Cocktail Bars % Large Lounges edge ot the and within easy reach CARCASSONNE Batcelona, Majorca and 
¢ First Class Cuisine and Wines of sea great attractions to the | Marseilles im one ali-embracing 16-day The 
— +, i ke olf, sailing, fishing and ersonally conducted holiday Deps. 
we Right at che water's edge bath ll ed, good food.—East uly Ist, Aug. 19th, Sept. 16th 45 guns. mus 
THE FINEST HOTEL ON THE ISLAND t et, Christ irch, Hants. | Also Austria from 33 gns.—Esmirours, 50, 
WVESTERN, LAKE DISTRICT. Inion Northey Ave., Cheam, Sy. (VIG. 0405.) nec 
Hatt Hore licensed, Holmrook, I OLIDAYS? Shepherd's T: ft B 
berland Mountair sea: home pro- | gourse. Aust ria Swi tzerland. from rit 
duce H. & ; ards Table Tennis; £23 5s Abb ull Av., London, N.14 h: 
SMEDLEY’S Children welcon Tel. Holmrook 42 EISURELY MOTORING TOURS! thal 
| 41. Swiss Heights and Italian kK 
i 2 retiree uorens and Alpine Flowe 
) | 3. Glorious Dolomites and Venice. 4 
HYDRO H¢ LIDAYS Austria. 5. Italy—with or with: Ser 
EK ASTER ] n French Al ps and if 7. Basque Coast, Pyrenees 
4desired a we end in Par Moderate | Spain 8. Southern Spain 
MATLOCK. avel (optional) and mergau and Old Towns of Germany D 
t l ote « RACKE Lynton, filling fast LAMMIN Tours, Lip., 67 
. . -- Middieton-on-Sea. Sx Tel heim Terrace, London, N.W an | 
: sae od ‘. Wales F s on 3 ON enchea from Master cawas fale 4321.) 
in picturesque Derbyshire, tamous By I &. H Moliday # hig nwards QCUIVERS TRAVELS to Corsica. Spain, the 
. OONFLE T HOT FLee FY™M H - i | Oberammergau Norway, aly 
for nearly a Century as a Curative M a ke tf try hotel for all ~ aa hs tany, Austria, Switzerland fou: 
Hed ages t the P 4 exceile , KETT'S Easter days for and escorted tours. Write le 
resort also provides unrivalled t and t re ble Owr at Bournemo ith ~-Lyn- Adelphi Building, London, W.C.2 oby 
facil for the holids , milk, poultry 3 eges. Ful censed See, Gx. Tel. Wis ORTUGAL AND SPAIN. — Conducted 
acilities for the holiday maker Ball 1 i hg suests received by Tours by British Coach. May % inde 
; . ‘ Weyn 948 large. comfortable and Portugal, Northern and Central Spain, 23 
Inclusive terms from 21/- per day Y‘OMERSET Att tive Guest H e ated chajet in sunny days. £80 September 1 Grand Tour of be 
Ss sir ‘ 2 Love 4 setting pring gki-ing riding, Ss n. including Andaltcia, Gibralta and . 
i] > , = jus se ” Pert 1 f r vimming and fishing Mediterianean Coast 23 cays. £83 Sen 
Iilustrated Tariff on application love Cate ' Stamp Brochure e devaluation Iilus- for Brochure.—Viatux Evropran Tours Mat 
rlens 1 Roadwate Near Watchet i b ‘ B. WILMOT-ALLISTONE Ur 35a Naylor Road, ret 8 E.15 be: 
Chalet B ell, CHATEAU-d'OEX New Cross 0166 al 
= . .- — - that 
E.ntered as secor 8 Mn at New York, N.Y., Post Office, De 23, 189 ted in Great Britain | Sr. CLements Press, Lrov., as « 
P ‘ ~ b “ P } HE BerecTa t LTp w ff Gower St Londor Wwe Friday March 3 1950 








